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ever used. In my class several who have used other texts 


physics textbooks. 
is both clear and definite, and we regard the book as a 
superior text.” 
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of our Democracy’s salvation is beffer par 
ents of better children. HEALTH is a sine 
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LITERACY AND THE IMMIGRANT 


SUPERINTENDENT W, D, PARKINSON 
Waltham, Mass. 


One of the always to. be treasured relics of the 
Titanic disaster is the tale of a lone swimmer ap- 
proaching a life raft, gently but firmly warned away 
with the regretful assurance that the raft was al- 
ready loaded to its limit, and that if he were to 
climb on some other must be thrust off. The 
modern world affords no more inspiring example 
of chivalry in extremis than the reported response 
of that knightly soul as he turned away to face 
the infinite sea, “All right, boys, God Bless you. 

We of the United States are conducting a great 
experiment, and not merely a single great 
experiment, but a great raft of experiments, test- 
ing whether a nation conceived in liberty.and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal, can endure. We have been ac- 
cepting multitudes of eager swimmers. Bringing 
with them many and various panaceas, they have 
added both themselves and their pet experiments 
to the raft; and the raft still floats. We have be- 
gun to think there is no limit to its capacity, and 
to trust that the life belt each swimmer brings will 
add enough buoyancy to the raft to support the 
added burden. 

Upon the success of this great mass of experi- 
ments depends, we believe, the welfare not merely 
of our own inhabitants but of humanity at large. 
Success here means betterment of human condi- 
tions in every quarter of the globe. That is the 
best result success here can bring. Our failure 
would be not our loss alone. It would shut the 
door of hope in the face of milhtons who could not 
possibly come aboard our raft, but are looking to 
us to show how they may construct and navigate 
their own. If our success meant benefit only to 
those who should immigrate hither, success would 
become impossible, for the rest of the world would 
embark for our shores as success became probable, 
and their very coming would prohibit success. 
And if we must choose, which will humanity de 
mand of us—to make the experiment succeed by 
excluding excessive immigration, even of worthy 


_ individuals, or to let it fail with our doors wide 


open? 

There are those who would rather sacrifice the 
principle of equality which Lincoln wrought so in- 
to the theorem of our experiment than to recog- 
nize any test that seems to them to penalize the 
immigrant for his previous lack of opportunity. 
Accordingly we have the spectacle of two Presi- 
dents capable of blinking measures of exclusion 
upon race lines, claimed to be necessary because 
of excitement in one section of the country over 
the yellow peril, while vetoing with a display of 
righteous indignation bills for the restriction of 
immigration,—bills admittedly sound in other par- 
ticulars—because, forsooth, they imposed a test 


of ability to use written language, and no popular 
clamor demanded such a test. Our present presi- 
dent is reported to see with clearer vision than mis 
predecessors the incongruity of the racial test, 
but like them, to see objections to the literacy 
test. That test has no support except the disin- 
terested support of thoughtful people, and that is 
not a very tangible basis for political action. But 
it is a basis for influencing public sentiment, and 
giving it expression. 

Are there reasons for tests of any kind? And 
if so, what kind of test should we look for? It is 
a bold man who will affirm that immigration 
should be absolutely unrestricted; that success is 
so secure that we do not need to check the ava- 
lanche of immigration as it is, or to put up guards 
against those mysterious convulsions of human 
nature which have in times past set in motion tidal 
waves of migration, overwhelming whole civiliza- 
tions. It is entirely probable that such collective 
emotions are to be anticipated on an even larger 
scale in these modern days when, because of 
easier communication, waves of impulse and sug- 
gestion travel farther and faster than was ever 
possible in the old days, while for the same reasons 
the nomadic impulse may be carried into more im- 
mediate and simultaneous effect. To say that we 
need put up no barriers, that no checks are 
necessary, is to say either that our success is so 
assured that no influx can prevent or retard it, or 
else that our success is never to be so conspicuous 
in.the eyes of the oppressed peoples as to attract 
greater numbers than we can readily assimilate. 
Few will accept either of these propositions as 
embodying a sound permanent policy. 

Who, indeed, will venture to predict the after ef- 
fects, immediate and ultimate, of the present start- 
ling European conditions upon the tide of im- 
migration? Will the sudden ebb now in process 
be followed by a tidal wave from the old sources, 
or will our industries soon be crying for Oriental 
labor to fill the void caused by the destruction of 
the labor supply at its source? 

Some degree of restriction we are all agreed 
upon. At any rate, the nation has already set up 
restrictions and there is little prospect that it will 
ever venture to remove them without substituting 
others. Some basis must be sought that is not in- 
consistent with the spirit of the great experiment 
itself. Any acceptable check must, too, be 
capable of ready application, and it must also be 
in some degree a test of qualification. That is. it 
must tend in the main to admit those who possess 
in a superior degree desirable qualifications for 
promoting our main experiment, and it must in 
the main tend to exclude those who possess those 
qualifications in inferior degree. No test’ will 
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ever be found which will admit only the fit and ex- 
clude only the unfit. No human ingenuity has 
ever devised such a perfectly discriminating line 
as that. All that can be hoped is that the test shall 
operate in general to admit desirables and to ex- 
clude undesirables. If we exclude the blind, we 
may exclude a Herreshof. If we exclude the deaf or 
the crippled, we may exclude individuals to whom 
those handicaps have been but a challenge to the 
indomitable spirit that wrests victory from defeat 
in every crisis. Yet we do exclude such unfortu- 


‘nates while we admit many a reckless good-for- 


nothing who can see and hear and run; and no one 
questions the propriety of such exclusion. 

_ There are two kinds of qualification for immigra- 
tion both of which are of vital concern to 
this country. One is the kind which it is 
possible to impart after arrival. The 
other is the kind that must either be brought with 
the immigrant or be permanently waived in his 
case. Racial qualifications are of the latter kind. 
So are physical qualifications and mental qualifica- 
tions, generally speaking. No one objects to the 
exclusion of the feeble-minded and of those af- 
flicted with transmissible disease or with infirmity 
that disqualifies for self-support, or of those known 
to be morally delinquent. But to exclude these 
does not meet the main question. The ability to 
use a written language has been proposed as an 
available test. The proposal has called forth 
many sentimental protests, but its practical effect 
has received little attention. It, like all other 
tests, will admit some undesirables and exclude 
some desirables. The determining question should 
be whether in the main it would discriminate 
favorably to a safer class of immigrants. 

It is said that literacy is not a test of ability 
and this is true. It is said it is not a test of ability 
to earn a living. This also is true. It is not even 
a sure test of intelligence. It is, however, a test of 
certain serious obstructions in the way of the suc- 
cess of our great experiment, so serious that our 
states are just awakening to the necessity of at- 
tempting at very large expense to remove them. 
Is it best to invite those who bring us burdens that 
must be removed, equally with those who are glad 
to come without them? 

We in America have had our seasons of over- 
valuing the ability to read and write. Our schools 
are in process of reaction from an excessive em- 
phasis upon it. We have in recent years devoted 
millions to impose that qualification upon immi- 
grants, upon Cuban and Filipino and Porto Rican. 
But we have not concerned ourselves to afford :t 
to millions of our native born countrymen, both 
white and black, and we recently admitted two new 
states without ever making it a condition that they 
purge themselves of a ratio of illiteracy that would 
do credit to the dark ages. Just at present, a 
movement is on foot, and is being promoted most 
assiduously the country over to embark the nation 
itself, which has never disturbed itself about illiter- 
acy within its borders, upon a policy of subsidizing 
education of a sort that shall produce accomplish- 
ments assumed to be better worth while than mere 
reading and writing, that shall impart skill in the 
use of tools more potent than page or pen for the 
amelioration of living conditions. 
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Nevertheless written language is itself a useful 
tool, and the ability to use one of some sort or 
other does signify something in civilized society ; 
and recent developments ought to awaken the 
country to the fact that these affairs are of con. 
siderable moment to the success of our great ex- 
periment. No one questions that ability to read 
and write our own language constitutes a qualifi- 
cation for American citizenship, but this is a quali- 
fication that can be acquired after arrival. It is 
however, a much easier and a much less expensive 
task to impart that ability to those who are already 
familiar with another written language than to be- 
gin at the beginning. The difference of cost in 
dollars and cents between the task of teaching the 
English language to tens of thousands of immi- 
grants who know nothing of written language and 
that of teaching the same language to similar num- 
bers of those who do, and the difference in the suc- 
cess of the undertaking in the two cases, are 
enough to count for something in making our 
choice between the two classes of immigrants. 
But the ability to read and write constitutes a 
qualification for assimilation in a much larger 
sense than this. The revelations of disorder in our 
mining regions, of anarchy in some of our manuv- 
facturing cities, of uncivilized conditions in con- 
structive camps, and of degradation in city slums 
and in those rural districts which the immigration 
population has inundated, have led several states 
to appoint commissions to study the conditions of 
the immigrant population and the methods being 
employed to introduce them to American institu- 
tions. That there is need of some more intelli- 
gent and adequate method of making these people 
understand us and our ways and our disposition to- 
wards them, and of making us understand them 
and their disposition toward ourselves and our in- 
stitutions and laws, is the invariable report of such 
commissions and the universal verdict of those who 
have given attention to the question. We were go- 
ing On our way rejoicing, assuming that our free 
air was transforming fugitives from all the nations 
of the earth into full grown Americans, when we 
suddenly discovered that there were in our midst 
destructive forces threatening to overthrow our 
institutions. Whole populations from backward 
portions of the old world, bringing with them their 
own standards of living, their own social customs, 
their ingrained suspicions of government, have 
settled themselves like a swarm of flies upon com- 
munities unprepared to receive them. Unac- 
quainted with our institutions, trespassing in their 
ignorance, bewildered by the measures employed 
to guard against their tendencies, often misjudged, 
often exploited, unable to understand and equally 
unable to make themselves understood, they are 
thrown back upon their old world methods of self- 
_ preservation. Communities thus awake suddenly 
to find themselves powerless to enforce American 
standards. The residents who have given charac- 
ter to the community move out and leave the field 
to the element that exploits the ignorant. Mary 
Antin moves from Dover Street to Roxbury and is 
troubled that her new neighbor, helpless to meet 
the changing conditions, herself moves from Rox- 
bury to some section a little farther up the line. 
The marvelous stories of Riis and Steiner and 
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Mary Antin and Rihbany, inspiring as they are, yet 
make it plain not only that we are treating masses 
of adult and illiterate immigrants with abominable 
cruelty because we have not the means of pro- 
tecting them, but that by inviting their presence 
under such conditions we are giving free reign to a 
corrupt and corrupting element in our own popula- 
tion. Why these conditions? Because the 
immigrants coming in such masses have 
not understood us nor we them ; 
because our institutions have been  misin- 
terpreted to them. Because, indeed, we have left the 
interpretation to those who chose to undertake the 
task, who had means of communicating with them 
that we had not, and that we disdain; and because 
the self-appointed interpreters have not themselves 
appreciated our democracy. In the next few years, 
there will be great endeavor upon the part of our 
states and municipalities to devise means for doing 
systematically and intelligently this work of inter- 
pretation. The day of haphazard policy is past. 
And when the task is seriously undertaken, it will 
be found that the problem is a vastly different and 
more difficult one in the case of peoples who can be 
reached by writing and print than in the case of 
those who can be reached only by word of 
mouth. Given two distinct masses of strangers to 
our ways and our purposes, one of which cannot be 
reached by printed matter, to the individuals of 
which mails do not carry, circular letters mean 
nothing, printed warnings, posted notices, direc- 
tions, proclamations and laws, even street signs 
and inscriptions have no significance, and the other 
of which can be reachedindividually and collectively 
by writing or by print, and it must be evident to 
anyone that the two present to the nation in its at- 
tempt to assimilate them and to make them safe re- 
cruits to our social system two very different prob- 
lems, one vastly more difficult than the other. 

Some humorist has defined a pessimist as a per- 
son who, being offered the choice of two evils, 
takes both. Having thrust upon it these two diffi- 
cult problems, shall the nation choose between 
them or shall it undertake them both? To choose 
the easier one and refuse the other would simplify 
the task. It would, at the same time, limit to a de- 
gree the already too rapid influx of immigration 
with its attendant evils of lowered standards of liv- 
ing and racial antagonisms. Even if we have re- 
sources to spare for solving just such problems, 
might we not better employ them with complete 
efficiency upon one of these two, and if there is any 
surplus, devote it to improving conditions in the 
benighted regions of our own land, instead of in- 
viting other millions to come and be experimented 
upon while we continue to neglect our own? 

The literacy test is not a sure test of character. 
It is not even a sure test of industrial efficiency, or 
of economic stability. But it does determine 
better than any other test yet proposed a certain 
qualification of the immigrant for socialization and 
Americanization in the mass. It does this without 
throwing the balance the wrong way as regards 
the moral, industrial, or economic factors. For 
whatever doubt there may be as to the inferiority 
in these particulars of the illiterate masses, no one 
has yet been heard to claim for them a superiority 
over the literate. The literacy test has, moreover, 
the great advantage of being readily applicable at 
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the point of departure as well as at arrival, and of 
being equally applicable to all, independently of 
other considerations of condition or fortune or 
race or caste. 

The only other check upon immigration yet pro- 
posed which seems to be based in any degree upon 
principles consistent with the main aim of our 
great experiment is the one which would limit the 
influx from any quarter of the earth to a fixed per- 
centage of the number from the same quarter al- 
ready naturalized here. The argument for this 
limitation is that those already here help in the 
task of Americanizing their compatriots ; that thus 
the number already in process of assimilation is in 
some sense an index of the capacity of the country 
for assimilating more of the same. To have this 
effect in any marked degree, it would seem neces- 
sary to apply the restriction to each locality 
rather than to the nation at large. The objections 
to such a plan are that it shuts the door against 
any race or tribe, however desirable, that may not 
already be represented here, or has but limited 
representation, on the one hand; and on the other 
hand, that it involves discrimination along racial and 
national lines not in harmony with our basic princi- 
ple, exceedingly difficult of application, and liable 
to lead at any moment to diplomatic complications. 

No one who is familiar with conditions can doubt 
that some check upon immigration is necessary 
even now, and is even more necessary in view of 
dangers that lie ahead,—dangers which instead of 
becoming more remote as we grow stronger, ate 
the more menacing in proportion as we succeed 
with our experiment and our success becomes 
known to those whose scale of living is farthest be- 
low ours. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks remarked recently that 
one of the greatest dangers to democracy is the ex- 
cessive facility of communication, whereby the 
most Opposite standards are brought face to face. 
Our wide open door is rapidly becoming an invita- 
tion not to the masses that border upon our own 
civilization, but to the man farthest down; to the 
one who upon landing finds standards so far above 
his own that he sees not the oppoftunity to attain 
them, but only the vast inequality between them 
and his own, and who therefore tends to join the 
ranks of discontent. This policy may seem 
generous and hospitable, but does it make for the 
success of democracy; or are the Lawrence and 
Patterson, the Hecla and Colorado and Montana 
strikes, the Negro Problem, the Yellow Peril, 
Mexican Anarchy, all object lessons to warn us 
that if we are to hold up the torch of democracy 
to the rest of the world we must in some way in- 
sulate our experiment from discordant elements 
and must show the world not only that democracy 
can endure, but how it must be safeguarded to 
make it endure? The literacy test, better than 
any other test yet offered, does insure in some 
slight degree that the mass is not immune to the 
leaven of democracy, but does possess, if not a 
superior susceptibility for intelligence and 
the ideals which democracy both demand 
and imparts, at least a superior conductivity to 
them. 

In these days when every voter is a lawmaker 
and all law is printed law (three editions daily) 
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there is mockery in admitting to the electorate 
those who cannot read or write the language in 
which the law is framed. It needs no debate that 
ability to use the English language, both oral and 
written, must soon be in all states, as it already 1s 
in some, a primary qualification for the suffrage, 
even for those born and reared amid our institu- 
tions and familiar with our traditions and ideals. 
Much more should it now be a qualification for 
naturalization of the immigrant for whom it is a 
means of acquiring what the native already pos 
sesses. It is sometimes urged that here is the 
place to safeguard our institutions; that if natural- 
ization were raised to a higher plane, if there were 
admitted to a share in our political system only 
those who had given abundant proof of qualifica- 
tions for the franchise, the problem of immugra- 
tion would be solved, and there would be no need 
of restriction upon the entrance to the country of 
those who were to have no political power. 
Reform of the naturalization law,—and of its ad- 
ministration as well,—is a crying need, and it is a 
most curious anomaly of our political history that 
Congress should so long neglect to exercise the 
power explicitly granted by the Constitution to pass 
a naturalization law while concerning itself so ac- 
tively with the enactment of many legislative nos- 
trums never dreamed of when the Constitution was 
adopted. But a limited franchise will not solve 
the whole problem. A democracy cannot afford 
to invite into its bosom whole populations that are 
to be governed by some superior class. It simply 
has not the means of governing subjects. This 
is instanced over and over in the small homogene- 
ous village that suddenly sees settling down upon 
itself a swarm of foreigners, brought perhaps by 
a ‘great industry just beyond its borders, or by 
some crusade led by a self-appointed, perhaps self- 
deceived prophet, or by the false allurements of 
some treacherous padrone. The new-comers may 
be well intentioned, but with vague notions of what 
is meant by a free country, liable to commit 
nuisance or trespass in most unexpected ways, ac- 
customed to settle their differences with knives, 
content to live six in a room and take boarders 
besides, unacquainted with the simplest sanitary 
requirements, suspicious of the motives that actuate 
the natives in their singular ways, and their own 
singular ways equally open to suspicion on the part 
of the native inhabitants. How is it possible for a 


‘small body of citizens to meet such a situation? 


It might deal with a foreign mass proportioned to 
its own numbers, but how can a democracy con- 
vert itself into an oligarchy and retain its demo- 
cracy? When two-thirds of the population oi 
an historic state are either foreign-born or born 
of foreign parentage, the state is in danger, even 
though only one-third should possess the franchise. 

This is the situation that confronts many a com- 
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munity. The outbreaks that have so disgraced some 
hitherto reputable communities are but local erup- 
tions of a wide-spread disease. And this is the situa- 
tion that confronts the nation. It is the inevitable 
result not of immigration but of unregulated, un- 
restricted, unselective immigration. It is no credit 
to democracy to hold wide open its hospitable door 
and then abuse its guests after they enter. Some 
way must be found to invite only those to whom 
we can assure decent treatment after they arrive, 
who can be dealt with by the methods of demo- 
cracy. 

One prime qualification is the possession of a 
written language which shall be a key not only to 
a knowledge of English, but to a knowledge 
of their rights and privileges, their 
duties and responsibilities. It is said, on no very 
certain authority, that the criminal class shows no 
undue proportion of illiterates. But this proves 
nothing. A criminal is one who takes unfair ad- 
vantage of another. It may well be that the liter- 
ate takes advantage ofthe illiterate more often than 
the reverse is the case. But if a mass of illiterates 
affords a culture medium for the criminal the na- 
tion may well protect itself. by excluding such 
masses as well as by excluding ready-made 
criminals. 

By all means let us be hospitable to the aspir- 
ing immigrant seeking the promised land, and let 
us recognize that we are indebted to our recruits 
quite as much as they to us. But since we 
must in some way discourage an excess of guests 
over the plates we can lay, let us invite first those 
who are best qualified to share with us and to 
whom we can most confidently assure their fair 
share. Let us see to it not only that the masses 
are not larger than can be assimilated, but that 
they have in them those elements that render 
them soluble in a democracy, 

Granting, then, that in the individual the power 
of graphic communication, like the power to see 
or hear, is not a proof of superior character, su- 
perior capacity, or perhaps of superior intelli- 
gence; and even conceding,—what ought not to 
be conceded,—that as between groups of individ- 
uals the group possessed of that power will be 
found on the whole no nearer our standard of 
civilization than the group without it, can any- 
one doubt that the former group when it lands 
upon our shores will be more readily distributed, 
will be schooled in our language and laws at less 
cost, will be found tore approachable, more 
readily guided into ways of safety, order, service. 
and civilization than the latter? We need mass 
tests as well as individual tests. Literacy affords 
a handle by which we may take hold of the mass. 
It is the most applicable and the most reasonable 
test vet proposed for admission to a share in our 
great experiment. 


a 


Essential things are not useful bzcause they are interesting. 


They must be made in- 


teresting because they are useful.—A. Duncan Yocum. 
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HOW SHALL THE SUPERINTENDENT MEASURE HIS 
OWN EFFICIENCY ? 


WILLIAM MCK. VANCE 
Superintendent, Delaware, Ohio 


It will be well for the superintendent who would 
calibrate himself to have a clear understanding oi 
the principal standards of measurement. 

First, the superintendent to be successful must 
come into his position with adequate preparation 
and in the right manner. No man can do effective 
work who lacks the training of two schools,—the 
school of real scholarship, whether obtained in a 
fresh-water or a tide water univer- 
sity, or in no university,and the school 
of successful experience in earlier 
and more elementary situations. Nor 
can he do his best work in the field 
which he has entered in any sur- 
reptitious, haphazard, bargaining or 
compromising manner. He deserves 
not to survive such a handicap. 

The second essential is that the 
superintendent's heart must be right. 
The stethoscope df conscience 
must show that it beats true to 
every high ideal and purpose and 
practice. Only an incomplete suc- 
cess can be hoped for by the man 
who is careless of even the conven- 
tions of life, but he who despises the 
weightier matters of the law, how- 
ever scrupulously he may tithe the anise, mint and 
cumin of accepted social standards, is doomed to 
certain failure. 

Third, the efficient superintendent is a man of 
ideals. He has a profound feeling for the best there 
is in the educational world, and he has his antennae 
out like the wires of a Marconi station to catch all 
messages attuned to this feeling. He instinctiveiy 
rejects the unworthy in educational theory and 
practice, or rather, they never touch him, for, to 
carry the figure.a step further, his soul, like the 
coherer of the Marconi instrument, is set toa 
higher note. 

Such a superintendent has, of course, imagin- 
ation,—the ability to see things in their higher 
and more subtle relations,—and the constructive 
imagination is, we all know, one of the most prac- 
tical things in life. 

Fourth, our self-testing superintendent should 
be a man of affairs. He should know not only the 
details of the school plant and equipment, from 
pens and ink to plumbing fixtures and vacuum 
cleaners, but he should be an expert in school ar- 
chitecture, warming, ventilating, school-seating, 
decorating and landscape gardening. 

The superintendent must have large liberty in 
the initiating of educational measures, and his 
should be the final word in the nomination and as- 
Signment of teachers, the promotion and transfer 
of pupils, the choice of text-books. the preparation 
of the courses of study, and the supervision of the 
work, 

If he cannot freely give his attention to the 
really big things of his calling, he either shrivels 


W. K. TATE, 
Professor Rural Education in 
George Feabody College For 
Teachers, Nashville, Formerly 
State Supervisor of Rural) 
Schools of Tennessee. 


up into a perfunctory agent of the strong man or 
men on his board, or he congeals into a frigid con- 
servatism. A strong and inspiring personality is 
the best asset that any superintendent can have, 
and he ought not to tolerate influences nor cir- 
cumstances that tend to thwart its free and sym- 
metrical development. 

In applying these standards, with “himself the 
judge and jury and himself the pris- 
oner at the bar,” let the superinten- 
dent look at himself with the disal- 
lusioned perspective of imperson- 
ality. If he finds himself to be a man of 
earnest and searching thought, defi- 
nite conviction, and profound feel- 
ing; if he has acquired skill from 
training character from discipline, in- 
telligence from observation and study, 
and culture from the assimilation 
of all these; if his work is free from 
agitation, restlessness,. uncertainty, 
feverish intensity, and consuming 
haste, but full of dignity, resource- 
fulness, and repose—not the re- 
pose of lethargy, but the repose of 
quiet, calm, effective activity; if he 
never allows his brains to become 
entangled with his nerves; if he looks 
upon his daily program as drudging 
toil, but as spontaneous, self-expressing, creative 
work-fatiguing, to be sure, sometimes to the point 
of exhaustion, yet however perplexing and annoy- 
ing, happily free from friction and irritation; if he 
preserves a just sense of proportion and a wise ad- 
justment of the task, opportunities and pleasures 
of the school; if he regards his pupils as future 
citizens of a great, progressive republic, and tries 
to make life to them sweet and sound and sane and 
serviceable; if he keeps himself free from an over- 
self-conscious and dictatorial manner; if he 
vitalizes with his own refreshing individuality the 
dull monotony of routine work; if when political 
disturbances or other trying conditions arise, he 
can count upon the staunch, unswerving loyalty of 
his corps of teachers; if his community looks con- 
fidently to him for co-operating leadership in es- 
tablishing and maintaining the best things in civic 
life ; if, since “the truest teaching is living,” he daily 
seeks to express in his personal life his noblest 
ideals of character,—if all these foundation facts 
are firmly beneath his feet when he emerges from 
the flood of self-accusation, and if the searchlight 
of cross-examination reveals no dark corners of 
injustice and self-seeking, uncovers no lurking 
negligence and insincerity; then let him humbly 
and thankfully “rejoice with exceeding great joy,” 
for he is indeed a master workman whose labor 
will require for its adequate testing and measuring 
a heaven and an eternity —Address. 
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\ JHE DESIRES ‘OF AMERICAN GIRLS 
LUTHER GULICK 
New York City 


The most difficult thing about promoting the 
interests of the home today is that many mothers 
neither understand their daughters nor help them 
to solve their new problems. I am in constant 
communication with those who say frankly that 
they do not understand their daughters and they 
do not think that their daughters are to be taken 
seriously. These daughters seem to them to be 
a giggling, fun-loving lot of girls, who are not 
seriously doing anything—girls who love to dance 
and copy the latest fashions as closely as they may, 
girls who are not devoted to the domestic 
tasks in the way in which their mothers were when 
they were girls, and who are on the alert for most 
anything to do so long as it is outside of the home. 

On the other hand, it is a good thing for us in 
middle life to remember that no generation ever 
trusted the young people of the next generation ; 
that adults are always trying to get children to 
adopt their point of view, to do what they had to 
when they were children, rather than equipping 
and helping the children to do the work that they 
will have to do when they grow up. In order to 
help in this situation I have been putting together 
all the facts that I can get hold of which tell what 
girls of today really want and which indicate how 
we ought to treat these desires of American girls. 
By the desires of American girls I do not mean 
mere fads nor the desires of any particular girl. I 
mean those desires which are general among the 
girls of the entire United States. 

1. One of the most obvious desires of Ameri- 
can girls is for some money which she preferably 
has earned herself and which she can do just as 
she pleases with; that is, her own money. This 
desire seems to be based upon natural self-respect 
and independence of character. It is neither new 
nor is it particularly feminine. In the old days, 
when the entire family worked together, producing 
what the entire family used, they were all equally 
dependent and independent ; but when man’s work 
predominantly came to be done in the commun- 
ity,—working in a store, office, factory, on the 
railroad or in the telephone system,—then he be- 
gan to be paid in money and this belonged to him 
personally, which gave him a different standing 
from that held by the rest of the family. This in- 
equality is now beginning to disappear because 
women are also having to work in the community, 
—in stores and factories and workshops,—where 
their work has preceded them. So woman is also 
commencing to be paid in money, and again that 
self-respect which comes with mutual independ- 
ence, as well as mutual dependence, is in sight. 

I do not mean that girls have thought this all 
through, but that they are simply tending toward 
it as the root seeks water. 

2. A second great source of restlessness on the 
part of both parents and girls is that the girl wants 
to find something to do in which she can use her 
own abilities and yet we parents in the main want 
our girls to sit at home even after they have grown 
up, and even though the most of the work which 
involves skill is done outside of the home or by 
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Girls are becoming educated more than they used 
to be, and are increasingly aware that they are 
able to do something. One of the great causes 
of unhappiness in the world is having power with- 
out chance to use it. Merely doing drudgery in 
the home is not what our grandmothers did when 
they were young, nor is it any more adequate to 
develop interest in work than is doing drudgery in 
an office without any chance of promotion or a fel- 
lowship with others. Drudgery is both inevitable 
and necessary, but except as a means it is inade- 
quate. 

3. A third peculiarly interesting desire is the 
old, old desire for friendship and comradeship 
working itself out so as to meet the new condi- 
tions of school, college, factory or camp. These 
new community relations are promoting friend- 
ships among groups of girls to an extent that is 
quite new. It has long been said that men 
learned team work by playing together as boys— 
e. g., Baseball—and that the friendship which boys 
formed during their teens and twenties in the 
main formed the basis for those big co-operations 
between men which must be_ based on personal 
trust and knowledge. We see now that girls are 
similarly forming their groups; are establishing 
deep and firm friendships and are growing up to be 
women who understand and believe in each other 
and are able to do team work. 

4. There is another desire of girls which is 
deeper than any which I have so far mentioned. 
It is not expressed loudly—it is not to be heard by 
those who listen merely for words. This is the de- 
sire for Home. Girls are seeing that there are 
many thousands of women who have gone out into 
the community to work and who do not have 
homes. They no longer assume what the world 
has always assumied—that there is a home for 
every woman and that this home is her inevitable 
destiny. Each girl’s own future with reference to 
having or not having a home is before her as this 
question has not hitherto been before girls. They 
know that some of our great women leaders say 
that the day of the home is past, but, without any 
deep thought upon the reasons of it, the great 
bulk of girls and women know that whatever else 
there may be for them in life, they want a per- 
sonal, particular home as its foundation—a place 
and people to belong to, with whom the deeper and 
more intimate joys and sorrows of life are to be 
shared. 

5. Fifth and last. The desire which every 
generation of young people flaunts in the faces of 
their elders who have settled down in life, is the 
desire for having fun, adventure, a good time, and 
the middle-aged people as a whole never seem to 
realize that this desire for beauty and adventure is 
one of the greatest things in the world making for 
progress. Young people peculiarly hate mon- 
otony. This is not only natural but it is whole 
some, for life itself is made of change, of pro- 
gress—thinking is change. Adventure in _ its 
very essence consists of the soul reaching out into 
and exploring the nature of the world in which it 
lives, and this “having a good time” is the satis- 
faction of the hungers of the soul. It is true that 
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which will satisfy the hungers of the souls of girls 
is not that which would satisfy adults, but it is true 
that to satisfy those needs is the most important 
thing for girlhood. 

These, then, are the deep and general desires of 
American girls—those desires which explain their 
apparent frivolity, their giggling and simpering, 
their love of adventure and “having a good time.’’ 

What do they mean with reference to the 
achievements of the next generation? We must 
remember that these girls are the women of to- 
morrow and that they are responding to the 
forces and spirit of today as we of middle age can- 
not, for we organized our ideas and ideals half a 
generation ago when conditions about the home 
and society were in many respects different from 
what they are now. Girls desiring to stand on 
their own feet financially, and who are willing to do 
this, will become the kind of women who will be 
both able and willing to marry and make homes 
earlyif that is the best thingto do. They willhelp to 
remove financial consideration from being a factor 
in preventing or promoting the intimate relations 
of life. 

The greatest thing that is happening to society 
today is the coming into it of women, and in the 
growth of friendship between girls we see the 
promise of communities of men and women held 
together by the bands of friendship and working 
for the common good. 

Because the girls of today love beauty, adven- 
ture and romance, we see that this desire is going 
to make them share with the man the charting of 
the possibilities of humankind when they work 
together for wholesomeness and happiness; that 
is, the adventure of the future is to be predomi- 
nantly social rather than predominantly a conflict 
with new lands, savage animals, or in war. 

How can we help? 

1. Promote the establishment of small perma- 
nently organized groups of girl friends who shall 
have incentive and opportunity to learn team work 
by doing the things that seem to them most im- 
portant. 

2. See that each girl has a chance to discover, 
train and use her best ability. 

3. Give every girl a chance to earn, save, spend 
and keep account of money. 


4. Reveal the essential nature of romance, 
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namely: that it is something which is to be found 
in the daily human relationship path of life rather 
than in its fenced off places. 

5, Support the home idea and desire by giving 
status to domestic attainments, and put the power 
of team work and specialization back of home, 
just as it is back of business, schools, etc. At 
present, girls can secure status by work in school, 
church, store or factory but not by home accom- 
plishments. Let us give status to the home. 

I am aware that what I am proposing involves 
an almost incredible amount of wisdom and 
faith on the part of our generation. No genera- 
tion has ever trusted the following generation. 
But the experience of the last few years leads me 
to believe that our generation can and will trust 
and help the new generation on its way, even 
though neither we nor they see how their problems 
are to be solved. For example: how can women 
be community workers and mothers at the same 
time? This is their problem, not ours, It is for 
us to help establish deep the love of home, sin- 
cerity in work, the discovery and training of 
ability, the beauty of daily life and, above all, to 
give social recognition to domestic attainments. 
With this kind of a start, the splendid new gener- 
ation will make its journey as well as or better 
than we are making ours. Let us furnish added 
incentive for them to reach out beyona us to 
new attainments, rather than trying to tie them to 
a life based on conditions that are past. 


ECONOMY OF TIME IN ARITHMETIC 


Professor Walter A. Jessup, College of Educa- 
tion, State University of Iowa, has issued a pam- 
phlet on the economy of time in arithmetic which 
is both interesting and illuminating. It shows that 
many superintendnets are not over progressive. 
For instance, fifteen per cent., of the superintend- 
ents would still teach alligation; seventy-eight per 
cent. would teach least common multiple; fifty-fou1 
per cent. would teach cube root; seventy-five per 
cent. would teach partnership; thirty-three per 
cent. would teach progression, and fifty-five per 
cent. would teach surveyor’s measure. A\ll this 
in the elementary schools. They are not going 
the pace that kills. 
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DOCTORS AT LAST CATCH UP WITH A POPULAR IDEA. The. belief 
has long been held by unscientific parents that soiled school-books used by successive 
generations as long as the print can be seen are the equal of any public drinking cup 
asa germ carrier;and that searching medical examinations of pupils for evidences of 
germ guilt acquired at home are apt to be nulified by the books supplied to those same pu- 
pils by the school. Philadelphia has taken the same view of the matter, and the Board of 
Education has ruled out much-handled text books by advice of the health authorities. Books 
concerning which any doubt can exist are to be burned forthwith. It is estimated that this 
precautionary measure will cost the city $100,000 a year.— The Christian Herald. 
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RELIGION IN THE UNIVERSITY 
ANDREW S, DRAPER 


A university is not a show affair; it is nota 
specially dressed comipany of young people on 
their good behavior for an hour. It is a large 
crowd of real men and women in natural life. 
They have real ambitions and real passions. They 
are not under much restraint. Many are without 
restraint for the first time in their lives. Often 
they abuse their freedom; frequently they do 
things under the influence of the crowd which 
they would not do alone. 

The general influences of a university make for 
versatility and resourcefulness, and stimulate the 
best ambitions and purposes. The life is demo- 
cratic and the talk free. Men are sized up 
quickly. Pretense and indirection do not go. 
There is no other free life in the world in which 
integrity and industry and generosity are so 
speedily and warmly recognized, or in which 
spuriousness or stupidity carries one so swiftly 
to the deeps.- The sentiment of the crowd is as 
inexorable as the semester examination. This 
influence upon the individual is marked. 

There is ordinarily, a very high average, both 
in quantity and quality, of spiritual life in the uni- 
versity. If religion is a matter of living and of 
thinking rather than of preaching and parading, 
there is more of it under the roofs of a university 
than in any other miscellaneous assembly 
gathered from the respectable people of the 
earth. Here, too, the discussion is free, and 
youths who would hardly express their heart-life 
under other circumstances find themselves talking 
about matters that relate to it. Expression pro- 
motes growth. Cant is not taken seriously. Even 
religious dyspeptics sometimes have the kinks 
shaken out of them. Sectarianism is respected, 
but not accepted as the groundwork of religion. 
Creeds written in mediaeval times and held too 
sacred to be analyzed or discussed are passed with 
more deference for their age than acknowledg- 
ment of their right to bind. And this does not 
promote free thinking, if by that is meant illogical 
thinking, or any thinking which does not accord 
with the common experiences of mankind and the 
truths which the progress of human knowledge 
has unlocked. All this makes the average of 
heart-life, as well as of mind-life, in a university 
exceptionally broad, unconfined, and true. 
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AMERICA’S ARMY AND NAVY 
[Editorial in Boston Globe.] 


So many men have said so many times that this 
country could adequately defend itself against a 
first-class military power that most men really be- 
lieve that the statement is true. Perhaps it is, 

One of the first questions we would like to have 
answered is why we are spending so much money 
for the Army and Navy if, in spite of the large ap- 
propriations, we are practically defenseless. Our 
military charges have increased rapidly, but we still 
hear the same statements about our military 
weakness. We are now spending the huge 
amount of $241,292, 563 in one year for our Army 
and Navy, without counting the amounts appro- 
priated by the States for the support of their 
Militia and without counting pensions or harbor 
improvements. In 1896, the United States Army 
and Navy cost us $65,337,503, 

The bill has quadrupled! 

We are spending more on our Navy than Ger- 
many by a margin of $29,000,000, and yet the Ger- - 
man Navy ranks ahead of ours—we are a “poor 
third.” 

We are spending more on our Army of 91,402 
men than Austria pays for her regular standing 
Army of 321,287 men by a margin of $11,494,544. 

Austria-Hungary is one of the big European 
military powers, but the cost of our Army and 
Navy exceeds that of the dual monarchy by nearly 

75,000,000. 

This large difference in cost is partly due to the 
fact that Austria’s strength consists of thousands 
of poorly paid men, while our strength is in costly 
battleships. 

Italy, which also has the reputation of being a 
strong military Nation, last year spent $84,127,705 
on her Army and $53,905,880 on her Navy, which 
makes her total cost more than $100,000,000 less 
than our own. 

The cost of our Navy last year exceeded that of 
Japan by $91,266,259. 

The great military Nation of Germany last year 
spent according to the estimates $294,390,000 on 
her Armyand Navy. We spent only $50,000,000 less. 
This margin would be quickly eaten up if we in- 
cluded the amounts spent by all the States for their 
Militia. 

We, therefore, find that we are spending as 
much, or, at least nearly as much = as 


The men who live in the open country must be in the future, as they have been in the past, the backbone 
of this nation, or we have evil times ahead of us. The country must restore and readjust the old-time condi- 
tions, and at the same time develop them to meet the new needs. Wealth in the sense of material wellbeing 
must be the foundation of life in the country as in the city, for unless men make enough money or its equiva- 
lent to keep themselves and their families in comfort, they will be remiss in their duty to their families and will 
be a drag on the community. But material wellbeing is only the foundation, and it is worthless without the 
superstructure of life and love and happiness which means joy in life. The spirit of play must come into rural 
life as having its full place beside the spirit of work. The children should be treated not as a by-product of the 
farm, but as the object for which the farm exists. The country school must be organized so as to be once more, 
and more than ever, a social center—Theodore Roosevelt. 


try.” Ginn & Co., publishers. 


{A letter to Dr. Henry S. Curtis in endorsing his recent book, “Play and Recreation for the Open Coun- 
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German for military strength; and yet 
General Wood, the head of our Army, reports to 
us on the “alarming condition of shortage” in field 
artillery guns and ammunition. All of us know 
the alarming condition of efficiency of the German 
artillery. A comparison between the size of the 
Armies of Germany and the United States is su- 
perfluous. 

The comparisons command our attention. We 
know, of course, that the difference in the cost of 
labor and materials in the United States and Eu- 
rope is marked, but this excuse could not be 
stretched to cover the differences, 

The question has been raised in Congress as 
to whether we are getting our money’s worth in 
military expenditures. One thing is certain. 
Our military expenses are so great that we have 
a right to expect that our military and naval 
strength should be reasonably formidable and our 
weakness not a by-word, 


EFFECTIVE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
[ Editorial. ] 

Superintendent Horn of Houston, Texas, has 
developed a means of making the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association a working organization. Each 
month the association considers a series of ques- 
tions which were finished by him the month be- 
fore. Here is one list of questions. The local 
associations considers these questions for three 
weeks and then all the associations have a moathly 
meeting and bring the results of their local dis- 
cussions :— 

Is there much truancy, or little, at your 
school? Get the Principal to make a statement 
about this. 
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What are some of the causes of truancy at your 
school? 

Do you believe in compulsory education? Sum 
up the leading arguments for and against it. 

Are there many children of school age at work 
in your school district? Is their employment 
legal or illegal? 

To what extent do the children in your school 
study the industries and affairs of their own city? 

Is there a Boy Scout troop connected with your 
school? What do you think of Boy Scout work? 

Tell what you can of the athletic work of your 
school. 

Is the Y. M. C. A. doing any good for the boys 
of your school district? 

To what extent is the public library helping the 
children of your school? 

Is there a natural history museum.in Houston? 
Are there any collections of wild animals of any 
kind? 

What is the health department of our city do- 
ing for your school? 

What do you know of the work of our Director 
of School Hygiene? 

What special work is being done in Houston 
for defective children? 

What can you tell of organized play at your 
school? 

Are there any free kindergartens in Houston? 
If so, how many, and where? 

What do you think of the possibilities of moving 
pictures as an educational force? 

What do you understand to be meant by social 
center work in schools? 

What phases of social center work are being 
carried on at your school? 
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LATIN AS A VOCATIONAL STUDY IN THE 
COMMERCIAL COURSE 


ALBERT S. PERKINS 
Dorchester High School 


In September, 1911, we began the experiment 
of Commercial Latin in the Dorchester High 
School with one division of forty. This year 
there are seven sections, including Latin 
Il, numbering in all nearly 300 pupils. 

The work is much the same as in other Latin 
classes, with two exceptions; syntax is studied 
only to the extent of making clear the meaning 
of what is read, and lists of English derivatives 
are made from every available Latin word met 
in the course. These derivatives are classified as 
to parts of speech, defined, and later embodied in 
sentences composed by the pupils. The number 
of derivatives in most cases is surprisingly large. 
Few Latin words yield less than half a dozen, 
some as many as sixty or seventy, while facio 
gave the astonishing number of 156. 

In my first paper I gave a list of the reference 
books used in the course. [mn actual practice, 
however, we find Webster’s Academic Dictionary, 
a book supplied to all students by the English 
department, amply sufficient. The pupils begin 
with the root or base of the Latin word, and then 


run through with the prefixes. For example, in 
scribo, scriptus, scribere, scripsi,:they find what 
they can in the English dictionary from the two 
stems scrib and script, and then hunt up other 
words, taking the prefixes in alphabetical order. 
We thus lay much stress upon prefixes, and as 
a matter of fact, after a few months have a type- 
written list of them pasted on-the inside of the 
cover of the note-book for easy reference in look- 
ing up derivatives. Just here is a point. Since 
in the study of stenography, many of the Latin 
prefixes and suffixes, and not a few Latin words, 
are represented by definite phonographic signs, 
the Commercial pupils who have studied Latin, 
when they come to phonography in the third and 
fourth years, have a distinct advantage. In fact, 
this year five or six fourth-year commercial 
pupils, who had not had my training, entered the 
Latin class, primarily that they might master 
these phonographic signs with greater facility. 
Occasionally in the work of the class, I have 


(Continued{[on page 680.) 
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THE NEW NEW YORK 

The election of William McAndrew to the 
board of superintendents in New York City, 
signifies more than would the election of any other 
man. He could not have been elected at any 
earlier date. He could only have been elected 
when the Board of Education was looking forward 
and not backward, when it was devoted to boost- 
ing for the future rather than boasting of the past. 
If any one man has crystalized his life into the slo- 
gan “Boost, don’t boast,” it is McAndrew whom 
we have known intimately for the whole twenty 
years of his public activities. We rejoice in his 
promotion because of what it signifies to the 
cause of educational progress in the most signifi- 
cant city, educationally, in the world. 

Mr. McAndrew has maintained through pro- 
nounced vicissitudes the assertion that the calling 
of public education has more possibilities of happi- 
ness and solid service than any other occupation, 
medicine and the ministry not excepted. Twenty 
years ago, as principal of a_ high school, he was 
publishing articles maintaining that no system of 
planning or supervising could lift the service of 
schools without a body of teachers well paid and 
substantially honored by the public; no body of 
teachers could obtain decent wages and substan- 
tial honor unless they maintained a positive and 
enthusiastic regard for their business of training 
the children of the Republic. With Maxwell, 
Haaren and Ettinger, with whom he is now to sit 
in the New York board, he was associated in the 
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movement which made New York City teachers 
the best paid public school workers in the world, 
He moved the resolution which resulted in the 
National Education Association’s investigation 
of teachers’ salaries, served on its committee, and 
wrote much of the report. Always he has in- 
sisted that whining and complaining of the 
teachers’ hard lot only delays its amelioration 
and hampers education, “The soul of our busi- 
ness is hope, expectation, confidence. It is posi- 
tive not negative. To say that a man is a worth- 
while teacher is to say that he is an optimist. If 
we whine, if we quarrel, if we show 
littleness self-seeking we tire our 
public out. That would be as foolish as for a mer- 
chant to disgust his customers. The only way to 
ally the country with the advancement of human 
happiness through education is to show .the -pub- 
lic that education is a felicitous success.” 7 

Mr. McAndrew’s work has been cooperative, 
He has no use for one-man systems. In his essay 
“The Plague of Personality” he holds that edu- 
cation in a democracy must be democratic, not 
on the military system of commands from above. 
The Washington Irving School has been built up 
by cooperation. Girls, citizens, teachers, public 
societies, city officials, committees of the Board 
of Education have worked together to make it the 
social and educational centre that it is. We read 
in the New York papers that the teachers of the 
school have petitioned the Board to elect any 
principal it chooses but to pick him or her from 
the faculty. When one remembers faculty fights 
of educational institutions in the unhappy past 
this cooperation spirit warms the heart. 

Mr. McAndrew’s service in the board of su- 
perintendents of New York will not change his 
habits of a life time. He will harness up with his 
colleagues and pull with them in the forward di- 
rection they have been going, especially in the last 
two years. 

WHAT POOR ATTENDANCE MEANS 

“Poor attendance is the most damaging jea- 
ture of the entire school system.’ For the chil- 
dren it means lessons half learned, lack of inter- 
est in the work and in the school, many parts of 
subjects not studied at all, and a feeling, more 
hurtful than all else, that “being present or ab- 
sent does not matter.” For the teacher it means 
poor and unsatisfactory progress of the classes 
and wholesale discouragement for the entire 
school. For the so-called practical Jauthorities 
and citizens it means a money waste of anywhere 
from fifteen to thirty per cent. 

These are the conclusions which Dr. Charles 
A. Wagner, commissioner of education in Dela- 
ware, reached after a keenly analytical study of 
school attendance, or rather non-attendance, in 
his own state, He took his cue for the stuay 
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from the report of Commissioner Claxton in 191%, 
wherein it was recorded that Delaware was ac- 
tually giving its children but 963 days of school- 
ing in nine years of enrollment. Dr. Wagner 
satisfied himself that the report was not inac- 
curate and has set about to remedy the condition. 


Here is a quotation from a circular he has 
sent to teachers, and to everyone who is responsi- 
ble for school, attendance, suggesting means of 
impressing, the child with the importance of at- 
tendance :— 


1. The teacher should mafiifest regret for the ab- 
sence, to the child and the school, and state the wish that 
it may not occur again, or only when absolutely neces- 

ry. 

“- The teacher should tell the child about what he has 
missed by being absent, while at the same time trying to 
make lessons so interesting that children will feel they 
are losing if they miss a lesson. 

3. The teacher should appeal to the parents to make 
every effort to send the child to school regularly, and to 
keep the child from thinking, either that “attendance is 
not-important,” or “what I do not learn today I shall 
learn tomorrow.” 

4. The teacher should appeal to the County Superin- 
tendent and to the Commissioners or to any influential 
citizen to speak to indifferent children or parents or 
both, about the importance and necessity of school at- 
tendance. 

5. The teacher should carefully note her average and 
percentage of attendance, and if there is a decline, learn 
and note the reason if there be one. Ii the reason is a 
removable one, the teacher should become active and 
earnest in removing the reason. 

6. The County Superintendent should carefully note 
the attendance when visiting schools, commend the 
teachers where it is good, and inquire the reasons where 
it is not good. Then, through efforts with pupils, 
parents, teachers, commissioners, as opportunity may 
offer, endeavor to get the particular and individual cases 
of poor attendance improved by direct and conscious 
effort in response to sense of obligation. 

7. The County Superintendents should be ready, also, 
besides taking the lead in urging attendance, with sug- 
gestions of incentives to pupils and with reasons to 
teachers and parents, to codperate with any persons, 
associations or officials that appeal to them for assis- 
tance, 

8. The Commissioners should both directly and_in- 
directly, help to create the feeling that, for the school 
child, next to his duty to obey, is his duty to be in 
school, just as it is the duty of the employee to be at 
his work promptly and punctually every day. 

9. When each of these influences, thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance of full and regular attendance, 
and persuaded that the effort to get it at once is worth 
while even if “this was tried before,” when each and all 
of these thus combine and co-operate for better attend- 
ance, we shall be sure to spread our own earnest belief 
in its value, and secure most gratifying improvement. 


The pamphlet - from which this quotation is 
made contains much more of value to Delaware 
people, as well as to school officials in other 
states who find the attendance problem serious. 
Jt. Wagner points out positive as well as nega- 
tive reasons for regular attendance, the few satis- 
factory causes for non-attendance and he shows 
who is responsible to secure attendance. 

He adds a plea for a higher compulsory at- 
tendance ‘age: ‘“‘Nor may this be called an auto- 
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cratic rather than a democratic proceeding. It is 
not only the interest of children and these children 
and these parents that is at stake, but the welfare 
of all the people, and in every such case the 
greatest good for the greatest number is wise, and 
at the same time sound, 

“The parent should believe and should carry 
belief into action that for the child of school age 
who is well, his chiefest and most important busi- 
ness is to go to school. That should be made the 
‘business’ of the child as it is the ‘business’ of the 
father to make the living or of the mother to run 
the house.” 

PAYING ABSENT TEACHERS 

One of the best professional departures of the 
times is the Sabbatical year plan by which occa- 
sionally, usually every seventh year, teachers in 
universities and colleges are given a year’s leave 
of absence with some portion of their salary, 
never less than half, paid while absent. 

The first conflict that. has arisen, so. far as we 
know is in Oklahona where the payment was 
made last year but this year the state auditor re- 
fuses payment. Fortunately the State Board of 
Education is as courageous ‘as it is wise and will 
make a vigorous protest against the officious and 
offensive ruling of the auditor. Oklahoma has 
been making such noble efforts to be as good as 
the best that it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Board of Education will win in this instance and 
keep this state of boundless opportunity and noble 
progress in the front lines of educational advance 
in this regard. 

ALGEBRA 

Superintendent J. H. Francis of Los Angeles re- 
ceived more criticism for a remark at St. Paul 
than has ever come to any other man or woman, 
so far as we know, from a purely pedagogical sen- 
tence uttered at the N. E. A. 

He said in his inimitable way that algebra has 
wrecked many a high school girl’s career for time 
and eternity. 

We know innumerable superintendents and 
principals who have for many years refused to al- 
low a girl to be flunked for promotion or for grad- 
uation by algebra. 

They have avoided’ publicity, escaped criticism, 
dodged sarcasm by having all the class take alge- 
bra so that those who have a mind for it, who can 
get any education out of it, can profit by it, but 
no one is allowed to suffer any penalty from in- 
ability to learn algebra. 

The day is not distant when any high school will 
consent to allow any pupil who has no capacity 
for algebra to be sacrificed scholastically therefor. 

Of course many superintendents and principals 
go very much farther and do not require ‘such a 
pupil to waste time going through the motions of 
studying algebra when they know that no good 
will come therefrom. 

To do that is to make one liable to abuse at the 
hands of the algebraic traditionalists. Every one 
must decide upon his Own poticy in a case of that 
kind, but there can hardly be two opinions as to 
viciousness of wrecking a pupil’s scholastic career 
because she is born short on algebra. 
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HONORED BY THE PRESIDENT 

At the meeting of the National League of Com- 
pulsory Education Officials held in Detroit re- 
cently the president of the United States appointed 
nine eminent educators to represent him and the 
United States in the deliberations. They were 
the following one woman and eight men :— 

William L. Bodine, superintendent of compul- 
sory education in Chicago and president of the 
league; Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of public schools, Chicago ; Woodbridge N. Ferris, 
Governor of Michigan; Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, 
superintendent of schoels of Detroit; W. 5S. 
Deffenbaugh, of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington; J. M. H. Fredericks, su- 
perintendent of schools of Cleveland; John W, 
Davis of the board of education of New York 
City; E. B. Sperry, sociologist and educator of 
Jersey City; Henry J. Gideon, superintendent of 
compulsory education at Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL BATHS APPROPRIATION 

The New York City Aldermanic Committee on 
Finance is having its joke with the school budget 
this year because the appropriation for school 
baths was included in the school department re- 
port with pay for teachers, The aldermen seem 
inclined to make more than a joke of the matter 
and may include the school baths appropriation 
among “the amputations without impairment to 
vitality” contemplated by them. 

The loss of ground already gained in this im- 
portant direction, providing one of the essentials 
of a health program in any large city school sys- 
tem, would be deplorable. Many of the New 
York newspapers have joined the school authori- 
ties in demanding that the appropriation for 
baths be granted. 


o-o 


ANGELL DECLINES 

As was anticipated by all who know Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, dean of the University of Chi- 
cago, he has declined the unanimous and urgent 
call to the presidency of the State University of 
Washington. He has long been a most attractive 
possibility for university presidencies, .but he is 
always content to stay in Chicago. 

RAISING SALARIES 

Houston, Texas, faced the question of raising 
salaries in a satisfactbry way. 

The teachers petitioned for an increase in their 
salaries. The Board of Education replied that 
the request was just but that the budget had no 
margin which could be used and that the Board 
would pass their petition on to the commission 
city government with an appeal for an appropri- 
ation adequate for this purpose. This they did and 
the grade teachers’ salaries were increased from 
$810 to $900, and all other salaries correspond- 
ingly. Not an irritating word was said by anyone 
from first to last and joy reigns everywhere. 


THOSE DEMONS 
The Demons which were unwittingly credited 
to Anne Nicholson in a recent issue of the Jour- 
nal of Education appeared originally in “The 
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Child’s Own Spelling Book” by W. Franklin 
Jones, published by The Capitol Supply Com- 
pany, Pierre, South Dakota. 
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FESS THE LEADER 


Hon. S. D. Fess, president of Antioch College, 
was elected two years ago by 790 votes which was 
entirely satisfactory then. This year he led by 
15,245 which all in all, is probably as great a Con- 
gressional triumph as their was in the country. 


a rhe’ 


ON TO CINCINNATI 


Superintendent H. M. Maxwell of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, and Miles C. Holden of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, are arranging for a joint party 
from New York, New Jersey and New England 
for Cincinnati over the Pennsylvania line, leaving 
New York, Sunday, February 21, at 2 p.m. For 
particulars write one of these philantropic mana- 


gers. 


The Palace of Education of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco in 1915 
will contain the largest and most exhaustive 
Child Welfare Exhibit ever assembled. The De- 
partment of Education, under the direction of 
James A. Barr, will be devoted to the study of 
child culture, rather than to the exploitation of 
pedagogic theories. A large proportion of the 
space within the Palace will be subdivided into 
model classrooms in which children of various na- 
tions participating will be put through actual class 
work under the supervision of experts. 


Hon, Charles R. Skinner, former State Commis- 
sioner of New York, ex-president of the National 
Education Association, and a few years ago one of 
the best knownpublic school men, is living inhisold 
home city, Watertown, N. Y., editing and publish- 
ing The Bright Side, a journal of good cheer 
He offers four prizes, the highest being twenty- 
five dollars for the best essay on “The Bright Side 
of a Teacher’s Life,” articles to be submitted by 
February 1, 1915. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
Philadelphia, received the largest vote of any man 
in the state, 588,702. In his case both opposing 
parties combined so that his “majority” was 
136,504 in the official count. Senator Penrose 
had 243,536 plurality over his nearest competitor 
but he lacked 22,838 of having any majority, This 
leaves Dr. Brumbaugh with all the honors. 


Dan VV. Stephens, Nebraska’s schoolmaster 
Congressman, was elected to fill a vacancy in 1911 
by a majority of 3,500. In 1912 at the regular elec- 
tion he had 4,566 majority, and this year,—third 
time,—8,458, majority which is a great record fo 
a Democrat in a Republican district (?). 


National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


Oakland, 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


This week, even more than last, interest in the 
great war has centered in the movements in the 
eastern field. Germany has been massing her forces 
there, withdrawing them, to a considerable ex- 
tent, from France and Belgium, in a desperate 
attempt to beat back the Russian advance. Lhe 
Czar and the Kaiser have both betaken them- 
selves thither, which is, in itself, a proof of the 
critical significance of the great battles which are 
in progress, the daily results of which are reported 
very differently from the different capitals. Any 
day, the decisive blow may be struck; and the 
world waits tidings of it. The losses, on both 
sides, are enormous; and to everything else is 
added cruel suffering from the cold. It is a pity, 
from the allies’ point of view, that they were not 
prepared to take advantage of the withdrawal oi 
Germans to the east to assume the offensive effect- 
ively in the west. 


THE TAKING OF BELGRADE. 

The occupation of Belgrade by Austrian troops, 
after its evacuation by the Servians, is a relatively 
unimportant episode,—except that it is almost the 
first achievement of Austrian forces since the war 
began. Indeed, the first guns of the war were 
fired by Austria upon Belgrade, when she under- 
took what then scemed the easy task of wiping 
out Servia. That was more than four months 
ago; and in the meantime, the Servians and Mon- 
tenegrins have done some invading on their own 
account in Bosnia; and Austria has been too busy 
with matters nearer home to take the aggressive 
in Servia. The occupation of Belgrade is not 
likely to be permanent. Russia will see to that, 
after the situation in Poland becomes less acute. 


BELGIAN RELIEF. 


It attests the almost universal appeal to the 
world’s sympathy which has been made by the 
sufferings of the Belgian people that more than 
1,000 committees, in different parts of the United 
States, are cooperating with the American Com- 
mission for Belgian relief. Directions have been 
sent to all these committees to ship at once to the 
nearest seaport. The commission arranges ship- 
ping free of charge from the seaboard to Belgium. 
The need of additional supplies of food and cloth- 
ing is very urgent. Three more ships for trans- 
portation of supplies have been secured by the 
Rockefeller Foundation; and it is hoped to send 
25,000,000 more pounds of food before the open- 
ing of the year. Meanwhile Holland, with notable 
magnanimity, refuses outside help in caring for the 
30,000 penniless Belgian refugees who have found 
shelter there, and for the 45,000 Belgian soldiers 
who crossed the Dutch border and were interned. 
A relief budget of $1,500,000 has already been 
passed; and a further credit of $3,000,000 will be 
given, 

THE MEXICAN CONFUSION. 


It will soon be necessary to keep a card cata- 
logue of Provisional Presidents and would-be 
Provisional Presidents in Mexico. There is Villa, 
of course; there is Gutierrez, the choice of the re- 


ceut convention, who is so completely Villa's 
dummy that it is doubtful whether he should be 
counted separately; there is Zapata, who excels 
even Villa in his record of savagery; there is Gen- 
eral Pablo Gonzales; and there is Carranza. Sev- 
eral of Villa’s generals have renounced their al- 
legiance to him, but, on the other hand, several of 
Carranza’s have done the same by him. Fighting 
has taken place at several points, but what it is 
about, or whether any issues are involved beyond 
conflicting desires for loot is not clear 
to outside observers. The fighting on the 
border at Nace is most annoying. Four 
more Americans on the Arizona side have been 
wounded by stray Mexican bullets, making forty- 
four since the beginning. When it is remembered 
that we came near making war with Huerta over 
the question of the form of a_ salute, but have 
borne patiently the killing and wounding of so 
many Americans, on American soil, we do seem a 
little inconsistent. 


BOSSING A LATIN-AMERICAN ELECTION. 

In supervising the recent election in San Dom- 
ingo the United States went about as far as it ever 
ventured to do, and fully as far as conservative 
people would consider safe. Secretary Bryan re- 
ports that American observers were stationed at 
every polling place. The American commission, 
which went out to make the arrangements, 
headed by ex-Governor Fort of New Jersey, ob- 
tained as many civilians as possible for this ser- 
vice, Mr. Bryan states, but also drew on the force 
of. American marines. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not strange that the elections were 
conducted without disturbance, and Mr. Bryan re- 
ports that they brought ‘general satisfaction.” 
But there has not yet been time for the defeated 
party to be heard from. That, very likely, will 
come later. 


ADMIRAL MAHAN. 


Admiral Mahan, whose death, at the age of 
seventy-four, has elicited tributes of the highest 
praise and admiration, was reckoned the highest 
authority on sea power, and his works on that 
subject, the fruit of personal experience and close 
study, have been translated into French, German 
and Japanese and have been made text-books for 
German naval officers. During the civil war he 
Saw active service in the navy, and during the war 
with Spain, he served on the naval board of 
strategy. But, although he gained distinction in 
war, his instincts were for peace, and he was a 
delegate to the Hague Peace Conference. More- 
over, he was a man of profound religious convic- 
tions; and a book of his writing—overlooked, by 
the way, in most of the obituaries—“The Harvest 
Within,” published in 1909, is one of the most re- 
markable and intimate records of religious experi- 
ence and Biblical study written by a layman, in 
modern times, 


LUCIUS TUTTLE. 
The death of Lucius Tuttle, former president 


Continued on page 500.) 
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LATIN AS A VOCATIONAL STUDY IN THE 
COMMERCIAL COURSE 


(Continued from Page 575) 


pupils take sentences containing derivatives from 
specified Latin words in their text-books in Com- 
mercial Geography, Commercial Law or History 
of Commerce, and have myself been surprised to 
note how many words of Latin origin they in- 
variably find. 

After finishing the beginners’ book the pupils 
take up “‘Gradatim’” and “Gate to Caesar” and 
then read selections from the Gallic War. Some- 
what to my surprise, we found Caesar not espec- 
ially fruitful in words leading to English deriva- 
tives; so only a little was studied. Instead we 
turned to Greenough D’Ooge and Daniell’s Sec- 
ond Year Latin, and read some of the shorter 
selections, including the “Roman Maiden,” the 
“Haunted House” and most of the poems on 
pages 86-93. This point is reached about the 
first of January of the second year. Extracts 
from Ovid and Cicero are studied next, and we 
finish the work of the course by reading from 
the Aeneid, a little of Books I, II, and VI. Of 
course the pupils are assisted in translating such 
difficult Latin, but with help beforehand, which 
we call “reading at sight,” and frequent reviews 
later, no serious difficulty is encountered. ’ 

In this connection allow me to quote from a 
letter which I received last year from Professor 
Holmes of the Division of Education of Har- 
vard University with reference to my first paper 
upon Commercial Latin. 

“I think that you have struck in your work a 
new line of defense for Latin, which may prove 
of the utmost importance for the future of the 
study. There is only one thing, as I see it, that 
must yet be done to make the defense of Latin, 
on the score of practicality completely convin- 
cing, namely, actual measurement of results. If 
it can be shown definitely and in detail, in re- 
corded achievements of pupils, that their study 
of Latin has done more for them than some sub- 
stitute for it has done for pupils of equal ability, 
then the whole discussion of Latin will be fin- 
ished, once for all.” 

After receiving this letter, I conferred with 
Miss Humphrey, head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Dorchester High School, and in due 
time, we decided upon a series of measurements. 
Obviously, the first step was to select two sets 
of pupils of equal ability, one set in the second 
year of Latin, and the other in the second year 
of a modern language. Accordingly, we chose 
pupils such that each group had virtually the 
same average mark in Latin, on the one hand, 
and modern language, on the other, and also in 
English, with the result in actual figures that the 
non-Latin group in the two studies averaged 0.5 
of one per cent, the higher. To make doubly 
sure that the Latin pupils were not favored, the 
non-Latin group were taken from the section of 
Mr. Murdock, a classical scholar, who in his Eng- 
lish teaching emphasizes the Latin element in the 
language. There were twenty-one pupils in each 
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set, all in the second-year class of the school. 

, Five Measurements were made, one in spell- 
ing, one in the use of words in sentences, the 
third in definitions and parts of - speech, the 
fourth in the meaning of words and spelling, 
and the fifth in excellence in vocabulary. 

Miss Humphrey selected the words in Nos. 1 
to 4, and the subject in No. 5. In Nos. 1 and’2 
the words were taken from the 600 or 800 deriva- 
tives in the notebooks of a fourth-year pupil, of 
the class, who was excluded from the measure- 
ments. Moreover, to be fair to the non-Latin 
group, care was taken not to select words too 
difficult. In No. 3 the words were taken from 
“Tale of Two Cities,” which the pupils of both 
groups were reading at the time, in connection 
with their work in English II. Of the twenty 
words in No. 4, ten were taken from notebooks 
of the Latin pupils, and ten from the “Tale of 
Two Cities.” The subject in No. 5 was, “What I 
Like to Do Best.” The papers were marked by 
teachers in the English Department, and the re- 
sults given to me. Altogether, six teachers of 
English assisted in the measurements. 

To these five measurements is added a sixth, 
in my opinion, most impressive of all. This test 
was made last June, shortly after I had received 


Professor Holmes’ letter, by Miss Gormley, with 


her pupils in English II. As it happened, Miss 
Gormley, who was also the “home-room” teacher 
of all the pupils, and consequently had access to 
their marks, in making up the two groups to 


be composed of pupils of equal ability, took into 


account not only foreign language and English I1, 
as was the case in measurements one to five, but 
also all studies the pupils had taken during the 
year. Hence, there is even more reason to 
think that these two groups were made up of 
pupils of equal ability, than there is in the case 
of those included in the other five measurements. 
In each set there were seventeen © second-year 
scholars. The words were taken entirely from 
Franklin’s Autobiography” and “Silas Marner,” 
which all were reading at the time. The Latin pu- 
pils were selected from the first class I had had 
in the subject, just as they were completing the 
course at the end of the second year. 

The results of the six measurements were as 
follows :-— 

Averages 
Latin Non-Latin 

January and February, 1914: 


2. Use of words in sentences...... 57.5 40.6 
3. Definitions and parts of speech, 69.5 33.3 
4. Meaning of words and spelling, 57.0 27.5 
5. Excellence in vocabulary..... . 36.0 6.8 


June, 1913. 
6. Meaning of words and spelling, 65.3 12.3 


6) 367.8 6) 193.1 


61.3 32.18 
32.18 


Difference 29.12 
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In No. 1, the spelling measurement, the words 
were not difficult, but such as ordinary pupils of 
sixteen should know something about, whether 
they had studied Latin or not, as  valedictory, 
competition, occurrence,’ benevolence, legible. 

In No. 2, the pupils composed sentences con- 
taining the derivatives, some of: which in this 
measurement, also, ought not to be unfamiliar 
to non-Latin pupils in their second year of Eng- 
lish, as impediment, advocate, reference, antici- 
pate, subside. 

In the third measurement the difference in the 
averages of the two groups, 69.5% and 33.3%, 
was so great that Miss Humphrey thought that 
perhaps too difficult words had been selected,— 
or at least words which placed the non-Latin stu- 
dents at an unreasonable disadvantage. Curi- 
ously enough in this measurement the words 
were not taken from the notebooks of the Latin 
pupil, as in the first two tests, in which the dif- 
ference between the two groups was much less, 
but, as stated above, from “Tale of Two Cities.” 
Furthermore, in No. 3, the non-Latin pupils were 
so far afield in giving accurate definitions, and so 
confused in classifying the words as to parts of 
speech, that it was decided to give another test 
in which they should be asked not to define 
words, but to give their meanings, with the parts 
of speech omitted entirely. The results in this 
measurement, 57% and 27.5% were virtually the 
same as in No. 3. 

Last January, just before these measurements 
were made, I was visited by Mr. D. H. Fletcher 
of the Division of Education at Harvard, who 
asked the question why the drill in derivation 
should.not be extended to the work of the col- 
lege preparatory classes. Judging from the 
newspaper reports of the investigations of | Mr. 
Castle as to the average college student’s knowl- 
edge——or rather, ignorance,—-of English this 
question is peculiarly apropos at the present time. 
As things are now however, the secondary school 
Latin teacher has little time, even if he has the 
inclination, to go beyond the bare requirements 
for admission to college; but how would it do 
to have a new requirement in the derivation of 
English words from the Latin, optional, perhaps, 
with advanced Latin composition? In that case, 
pupils desiring to specialize in Latin in college,— 
and | fear thisnumber,atpresent,is painfully small, 
—would, ofcourse, offerthe composition, whileall 
pupils during the four years of the preparatory 
course would receive the inestimable advantage 
resulting from a thorough drill in English words. 

But to come back to the measurements. Of 
course I do not claim that the case of Latin has 
been proved for all time. I do maintain, how- 
ever, that the results show significantly which 
way the wind blows, and I hope a few years 
later, when we have many more Commercial 
Latin pupils, to supplement these measurements 
with others more far-reaching, and I trust, more 
conclusive,—if possible, under the direction of 
Professor Holmes.—Boston Teachers News Let- 
ler, 
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COMBINATION @F CLASSES 
L. R, ALDERMAN 
Oregon 
There are several devices by which the rural 
teacher may save time:— 

Two or more dlasses may recite during the 
same period; one class writing, and the other 
class reciting orally, or both classes may make a 
written recitation, 

Classes may recite on alternate days. 

Two or more classes may continue to study at 
the desks during the recitation period, under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Hygiene, oral geography, oral history, nature 
work, and agriculture may be taught in the lan- 
guage or reading periods. 

For reading, combination may be made of the 
seventh and eighth grades, the sixth and seventh, 
fifth and sixth, fourth and fifth, or third and fourth 
grades. Occasionally three grades may be com- 
bined in reading. It is never necessary to organ- 
ize more than five classes in reading. 

' Arithmetic classes in the higher grades need 
not recite every day, and the regular recitation 
period should be used for study under the super- 
vision of the teacher. Two or more classes may 
be thus supervised at the same time. 

In. geography, a fifth grade may be combined 
with the sixth grade. this year, and next year 
study the missing work with the following year's 
fifth grade. In the same way, the sixth grade 
may be combined with the seventh, and study next 
year with the sixth grade. 

In history, the fourth grade may be combined 
with the sixth, or sixth with the fifth, and occas- 
sionally, the sixth may be combined with the 
seventh. 

Through suitable material from the library, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades will acquire 
much of the required work in geography, history, 
and hygiene during the silent reading periods, or 
as home reading. In the higher grades it is ex- 
pected. that pupils who are backward in one or 
more subjects’ shall.do considerable home study. 


THE DICTIONARY IN SCHOOL" 


ADDISON L. JONES 
West Chester, Pa. 
FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH. AND EIGHT GRADES 

I. The first step is to have the pupils learn the 
alphabet from a to z and from z to a. They 
should: be able to repeat it rapidly and without 
error, 

Too much importance cannot be placed on this. 
It will aid the pupil in using indexes, card cata- 
logues, letter files, encyclopedias, directories, as 
well as dictionaries. 

Call attention to the catch words at the top of 
every page. The word at the top on the left side 
is the first word on the page, and the word on the 
right is the last word. In teaching this iilustrate 
with High School dictionary, page 369, -Ruff- 
Rural, page 397, Sketch—Slack. Use illustratior s 
such as those above to make sure that the pupils 
understand. 

Il. Teach the relative positions of the several 
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letters, which coming before p or t, 1 or h, u or w, 
h or k, and so on. Give a great deal of drill to 
get accuracy and rapidity. 

III. Teach the pupils to arrange the words 
alphabetically, first, only according to the initial 
letters, then the first two, then the entire word. 
Teach and drill only one class of words at a time, 
such as 

(1) able, doom, eat man, run, war. 
(2) get, gin, go, gun. 
(3) gambol, game, gander, gang, gap, gape. 

IV. Drill in making alphabetical lists until the 
pupils can arrange the words readily. Make the 
work progressively difficult. 

V. Have words in spelling lessons, lists of 
names, words in a sentence arranged in columns 
in alphabetical order. 

VI. Give lists of words to find in the dictionary, 
using great care that pupils use the right method 
in finding the initial letter and afterward the word. 

VIT. Teach the pupils what words can be found 
in the High Schoo! dictionary, and where to look 
for biographical names, geographical terms, ab- 
breviations, scripture names, quotations, etc., in 
the unabridged dictionary. 

Teach the pupils to think before they open the 
dictionary to turn to about the place, then to the 
exact place by the catch words at the top. Make 
it highly commendable to have pupils find the 
word with the turning of as few leaves as pos- 
sible. 

VIII. Teach the diacritical marks, beginning 
with the short sounds of the vowels, using many 
illustrations, and sending the pupils to the diction- 
arty to get lists of words containing the sotind. 
Then the long sounds in the same way, the con- 
sonants, and the remaining sounds, the vowels. 
The pupils learned these sounds in learning to 
read: but now they will need them more thor- 
oughly taught to aid in getting pronunciation from 
words looked up. 

Teach the key to pronunciation as given at the 
botton of every page in the dictionary. Thor- 
oughness here will come only with careful prac- 
tice. 

TX. Teach syllabication carefully both in oral 
and written spelling. Do not accept incorrect 
division of words in either form of work. 

Teach the pupils the use of the accent marks. 
Some practice will be necessary to enable the 
pupils to put the proper stress on the accented 
syllable. 

X. Teach the meaning and force of the most 
common prefixes and suffixes. Make lists of 
words illustrating each. Use the reading and 
spelling books and the dictionary to get exam- 
ples. 

XI. Give frequent drills from the index and 
glossary in the history and geography to aid the 
pupils in becoming skillful in finding pronuncia- 
tion and definitions. 

D. F. Del... New Jersey: Your paper is an ideal 

paper for all those interested in education. 


C. M., Ohio: I find the Journal of Education 
very helpful. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 
ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 
in the Christmas St. Nicholas 
{Tune, Brocklesbury, “Saviour, Who Thy Flock Art 
Feeding.”’] 
L 


Evening shadows dim the daylight, 

As they did long years ago, ) 
When the shepherds of Judea 

Watched their flocks move to and fro. 


Il. 
Quiet grows the world so weary, 
As upon that holy night, 
When the shepherds gazed with wonder 
At a strange and golden light. 


IIT. 
While in fear they watched and waited, 
Lo, a blessed angel came, 
And a glory around thein 
Like a pale and trembling flame. 


IV. 
“Fear ye not. I bring good tidings,” 
So they heard the angel say, 
“Tidings of great joy I bring you, 
Jesus Christ is born today!” 


V. 
And the air was filled with singing, 
Angel voices chanted then; 
“To our God be praise and glory, 
“Peace on earth good-will to men.” 


VI. 
Shining still the same stars twinkle 
That in Bethlehem did glow 
When the shepherds found a baby 
In a manger, long ago. 


A SCHOOL AND MID-WINTER CLUB PROJECT, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


0. H. BENSON 
Agriculturist in Charge of Club Work 
FARM ARTS AND CRAFT CLUB. 

The object of this club is to encourage boys and 
girls, ranging in age from ten to eighteen, inclusive, to 
spend their spare moments in learning to do the use- 
ful and constructive things as related to agriculture and 
home management. It will have to do with indus- 
trial education as directly coordinated with farm and 
home enterprises. 

This club project will cover a period of not less than 
nine school months, and whenever desirable it may 
be made to cover the entire calendar year of twelve 
months. 

Demonstrations :— 

The object of all of these club project interests is to 
furnish an opportunity to develop interest and skill to 
the extent of not only doing the work in the very best 
possible way, but in demonstrating how it should be 
done to others in the community. 

Requirements :— 

1. Every club member must select not less than ten 
of the list of thirty-six industrial units and do 
each of these during the year. 

2. To exhibit, either in its entirety or miniature 
form, each of the interests at a place denomin- 
ated by the state and district club leader. 

%. Furnish a plan and specification, whenever desir- 
able, covering the ten units in the club project 
work. 

4, Give a written report of the enterprises in the 
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club project, telling how and why it was done, 
explaining also their use to the farm and the 
home. 
Basis of Award:— 
1. Number and character of enterprises 


undertaken and completed.............. 25% 
2. Condition of the finished products ex- 


3. Skill, speed and accuracy, demonstrated 
publicly in doing four out of ten listed... 25% 
4. Written report and record of work and 


Arts and Crafts out of which the ten are to be se- 
lected :— 


1. Rope tying, splicing. 

2. Making a seed tester. 

3. Making a hen coop and brooder. 
4. Fruit grafting, tree surgery. 

5. Making a road drag. 

6. Hog brooder. 

7. Soldering tin cans; soldering repair work. 
8. Canning twelve quarts of any one vegetable. 
9. Making a bird house or watering trough. 
10. Making a hot bed or cold frame. 

11. Making one dozen vegetable market crates. 

12. Sharpening saw; pair of scissors. 

13. Making a buggy jack. 

14. Making and laying a cement walk or floor. 

15. Making a book case or library file. 

16. Making a Babcock milk test. 

17. Drawing plan of eighty-acre farmstead. 

18. Prune and spray a fruit tree. 

19. First aid to farm implements: (a) repair whipple 
tree; (b) pair of shaves. 

20. First aid to household furniture. 

21. Pressing and cleaning a suit of clothes. 

22. Papering a room. 

23. Painting, staining or treating floor. 

24. Making a farm gate. 

25. Making a home-made fireless cooker. 

26. Making a home canner. 

27. Making a kitchen shelf. 

28. Baking nine loaves of bread, one each school 

month. 

29. Preparing ten vegetable dishes. 

30. Making a canning costume. 

31. Get out a set of plans and specifications for model 
farm home. 

32. Show how to manufacture potato starch out of the 

small potatoes and culls, broken pieces, etc. 

33. Show at least three methods of using potato 

starch for food purposes in the home. 

34. Show two ways of. how to save the surplus wind- 

fall apples; apple sauce and cider not accepted. 

35. Show how to give first aid to school furniture and 

equipment, such as the repair of a seat, window, 
fence, broken gate, blackboard, steps and side- 
walk. 

36. Show how to repair the cover or broken back of 

a book. 

The above has been prepared as a mere suggestion 
and outline for the guidance of the state and district 
leaders in charge of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club projects 
and in order to help the school people to furnish a 
club project that can be undertaken during the winter 
months without direct relation to the growing of a 
crop in mid-summer, and yet have definite economic 
value in the farm and home management of any com- 
munity. This club project has been suggested by and 


worked out in cooperation with state agent in charge 
of club work, Otis E. Hall of Manhattan, Kansas. 
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DIVISION OF DECIMALS 


FANNY COMSTOCK 


1. Division of decimals by whole numbers. 
Problem: What is the price of 4 yard of rib- 
bon at $.72 a yard? 
To find the cost of 4% yard, what must we do 
with the cost of l yard? (Take ¥% of it,) 
Finding 4 of anything is the same as dividing 
by what? 
18 
4)$.72 Let us see where the decimal 
point in the quotient belongs. 4% of 72 cents is 
18 what? (Cents.) Place the point so as to ex- 
press 18 cents. 


$.18 
4)§.72 


Notice that in dividing decimals by entire 
numbers the point in the quotient stands directly 
over the point in the dividend. 


2. Division of any numbers by decimal fractions. 
Problem: How many nickels in $15? What 

operation is called for? What must be the divi- 

dend? Thedivisor? Express the operation. 


$.05)$15. Let us take different numbers 
and see whether it changes the quotient, if we 
multiply dividend and divisor by the same num- 
ber before dividing. Take the example 10+2-5, 
If dividend and divisor be multiplied by 3, what 
does the example become? (30+6) What is the 
quotient? (5) Try multiplying the first divi- 
dend and divisor by 5. (50+10) Multiply divi- 
dend and divisor by any other number, and 
notice that multiplying dividend and divisor by the 
same number does not affect the quotient. 

Let us use the principle just derived, in divid- 
ing by a decimal fraction. What was the ex- 
ample we started with? ($.05)$15.) What is 
the smallest number we can multiply any frac- 
tion by to make it an entire number? (The de- 
nominator of the fraction.) What is the denom- 
inator of this divisor? (100) Multiply both 
dividend and divisor by 100, placing a ¢ross for 
each new point, so as not to spoil the example 
we started with, ($.05,)$15.00,) Reading ac- 
cording to the crosses, we have $1500 divided by 
the whole number $.5 Write the quotient. 

300. 

$.05,)$15.00, After giving the reasoning 
in this manner to explain why the points are 
moved (it gives us an easy divisor to use, 
without affecting the result obtained) emphasize 
the mechanical process. Move the decimal points 
in dividend and divisor as many places to the right 
as there are places in the divisor. Place the point 
in the quotient over the new point in the dividend. 

If desired, the principle may be derived on 
some previous day, giving sufficient application 
to be sure it is well understood. Before teaching 
operations with decimals, give much drill in nam- 
ing the terms of decimal fractions, and reading 
mixed decimal numbers as fractions. (35.6-356 
tenths.) At first children think they must write 
the decimal in common form .75 oe to see its 
denominator easily, A quick board drill will 
help them to see the denominator at once, 

Name the parts expressed, without telling how 
many parts :— 
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a -032 (thousandths) .17 undredths) BOOK TABLE 

a -5 (tenths) .8151 (ten thousandths) MECHANICS PROBLEMS FOR ENGINEERING 
“l 1.16 undredths) 6.4 tenths) STUDENTS. By Professor Frank B. Sanborn of 
a‘ 00001 366 Tufts College. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Cloth. 212 pages. Price, $1.50. 

-07 A very able and intrinsically valuable mechanical 
al Name the denominators :— volume, designed for courses in physics or mechanics 
cS 2 in technical schools, high schools, and colleges. The 
4 . yer 15 (one hundred) author does not think of it as a text-book, but rather 
| .014 (one thousand) 6.4 (ten) a book of problems to be used in connection with any 


3. Division of any number by a decimal mixed 
number. 
Problem: How many books at $1.25 can be 
bought for $8.75 ? 
What operation is required? What is the di- 
visor? The dividend? Express the operation: 


$1.25 )$8.75 
Read the divisorasafraction. (125 hundredths.) 
What is the denominator of the fraction ? (100) 
Multiply dividend and divisor by 100, and work 
as before. 7 


$1.25,,)$8.75, 
8 75 


No doubt a very common mistake even with 
experienced teachers is to give too little time to 
each variation before going on to the next. 
Children sometimes find decimals intricate and 
difficult to handle, If the teacher is sure new 
points were understood when developed, she may 
question whether failure to master the subject 
was not caused by too little drill; too rapid prog- 
ress over new ground. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. A girl bought as many Christmas presents 
costing $.15 each as she could from $1.75. How 
many did she buy, and how much money did she 
have left ? 


2. If coal is $8.75 a ton, how much can be 
bought for $4.375 ? 

3. A man wishes to buy an overcoat for 
$15.50. How many days must he work to earn 
the coat if his daily expenses average $.45 a day, 
and his wages are $2 a day ? 

4. How many leaves .04 inches thick can be 
made from a piece of gold .08 thick ? 

5. A lady needs 4 yards of ribbon for a hat. 
How much can she pay a yard if she spends 
$1.50 ? 

6. A boy worked in a garden at 15 cents an 
hour and earned $2.55. How many hours did he 
work ? 

7. If it takes .5 pounds of sugar for a loaf of 
cake, how many loaves can be made from 5 
pounds of sugar ? 


a 
4 


TWELVE THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Value of Time. 
Success of Perseverance. 
Pleasure of Working. 
Dignity of Simplicity. 
Worth of Character. 
Power of Kindness. 
Influence of Example. 
Obligation of Duty. 
The Wisdom of Economy. 
The Virtue of Patience. 
The Improvement of Talent. 
The Joy of Originating. 
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—Marshall Field. 


text-book, or courses of lectures. The problems from 
1 to 172 relate to “Work,” from 172 to 414 to “Force,” 
from 414 to 527 to “Motion,” and from 528 to 625 to 
“Review” on practical problems. Additional matter 
consists of examination papers of Harvard, Yale, and 


Tufts; definitions; tables; and answers. There is a 
splendid series of photographs and _ electroplates that 
aid much as a setting for the problems suggested. 


Such cuts as those of the “Dipper Dredge,” and “The 
Falling Chimney” are peculiarly vivid. The author is 
to be congratulated on providing a work that cannot 
fail to be of inestimable value to anyone interested in 
such problems. It is not surprising that it has already 
reached a third edition. 


TARSOT’S FABLIAUX ET CONTES. 
notes and vocabulary, by J. E. Mansion. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
The literature of the middle ages has been until re- 

cently almost a closed book to all but specialists in that 

field, but the enterprise of several editors has of late fur- 
nished us with such excellent translations as Armour’s 

“Niebelungenlied,” Mason’s “Aucassin and Nicolette,” 

and “French Mediaeval Romances,” and Comfort’s “Erec 

and Enid,” (all published in Everyman’s Library) and 
others. This French prose rendering of the fabliaux is 

a step in the same direction. It is written in good 

modern French with an attractive style preserving the 

strength and simplicity of the original. There are fifteen 
of the stories including such favorites as the “Griselidis” 

(Patient Griselda), and that most charming of mediaeval 

love stories, “Aucassin and Nicolette.” The collection 

cannot fail to interest pupils in one of the most satisfy- 
ing periods of all literature which is only just coming to 
its own. 

The text is intended for use early in the French 
course. The notes and vocabulary are satisfactory, the 
illustration in keeping with the character of the text. 
Fabliaux et Contes deserves an _ enthusiastic reception 
from French teachers. 


Edited with 


RADFORD’S MANUAL TRAINING. Vol. 1 and II. 
By Ira S. Griffith, University of Missouri. Chicago, 
Illinois: The Radford Architectural Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 312 pages each. Price $1.25 per volume. 
The Radford Manual Training System is second to 

none of the training in manual arts. Under Mr. Rad- 

ford’s editorial supervision, several volumes have been 
prepared by competent hands, the two named above 
being by an instructor in manual arts in a state uni- 
versity. These two volumes form a text-book for 
schools and shops, and form an inspiration and guide 
for all home craftsmen. Volume I deals with Home 

Shop Work and is specially devoted to furniture de- 

signs, as executed by home craftsmen. Volume II 

carries the same work forward to other designs not ab- 

solutely essential to the furnishing of the home, but 
essential to its beauty of decoration;—such as a lamp 
stand, an umbrella rack, a taboret, a foot rest, and 
many other pieces of kindred design and usefulness. 

Several of these accessories to the home list of fur- 

nishings have been constructed by grammar and high 

school boys, and are seen in accompanying: illustra- 

tions. In all these handsome illustrations number 150; 

with detail and scale work given in measurements 

additional. One cannot look over these :llustrations 
without seeing how the Sloyd and the Larsson Sys- 
tems have been improved upon and enlarged to meet 
the new demands of the educationalists in manual 
arts. And also he sees the practically limitless possi- 
bilities in this branch of instruction and construction. 

These volumes are a marvellous eye-opener to what 

may be accomplished by the student in the manual 

training line. 

DYNAMIC EVOLUTION. A STUDY OF THE 
CAUSES OF EVOLUTION AND DEGENERACY. 
By Casper L. Redfield. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. New 
York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 

A new, highly illuminating, exceedingly fascinating 
study of evolution—the real thing—the characteristics 
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which make one animal superior to another in the struggle 
for existence. The writer formulates a theory of animal 
energy, the process by which it is increased or dim- 
inished from generation to generation, and the manner 
in which it is transmitted. This theory he substantiates 
by statistics drawn from the pedigrees of horses, cattle, 
dogs and men. i 

It is one of the few books that I so intensely appre- 
ciate that I read it with ardent devotion and great care 
twice in two days, and they were such busy days that 
only such a book as this could have received even pass- 
ing attention. The facts in it, vital, fascinating facts, are 
absolutely invaluable to me and to any one interested in 
the great problems of humanity, as illuminated by a study 
of dominant influence from many angles. 


PRIMER, LANGUAGE READER SERIES. By 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers’ College, George R. 
Carpenter, Columbia University, and Fannie Wyche 
Dunn, Farmville, Virginia. Illustrated by Ruth 
Clements. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
This is a most attractive book for little people, highly 

suggestive to the teacher, and promises to get results 

early and permanently. Three better experts for the 
making of such a book it would be difficulty to bring 
together. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN WORKER. By Mary A. 
Laselle. Boston: The Pilerim Press. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 189 pages. Price, $1.00 ‘et. 

Miss Laselle realizes that the chances of success for 
girls in the business and industrial world and even the 
quality of their working conditions depend quite as 
much upon themselves as upon their employers. Her 
message to social and educational workers who are try- 
ing to help working girls and young women in “The 
Young Woman Worker,” lays the emphasis on the 
points which are most important at present, it seems. 
Furthermore, her message is so well told, so simply 
phrased and so attractively published that it will attract 
girls as well as those who are helping them. It is ‘a 
book which will be used much in all clubs such as those 
affiliated with the Massachusetts Association of Women 
Workers and those factories and mecantile establish- 
ments which have clubrooms or social organizations for 
their employees will want to add it to their library. A 
few of the chapter titles indicate the subject matter of 
the book: “Good Manners in the Home, in Business, in 
Public Places; The Contagion of Manners; Proper and 
Improper Food; The Internal and External Use of 
Water; How to Increase Mental Efficiency; Nerves; 
Good Dressing; The Friendship of Books, of Music of 
People: Physical Habits; Habits of Speech: The Aim to 
be of Value in Business; A Vision; The Reward of the 
Workers.” Miss Laselle includes in the book an outline 
of the material in the book and a bibliography. 


AN APPEAL AGAINST SLAUGHTER. By Marion 
E. Coville. Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 
12 mo. Cloth. 161 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A unique argument against the very common practice 
of slaughtering animals for human food or clothing, and 
based quite largely on Scriptural as well as sentimental 
grounds. The author is of the opinion that killing in 
any of its numerous forms is a barbarous custom, and 
ought to be abandoned by people who wish to consider 
themselves civilized. The methods employed in the 
modern abattoir are treated scathingly, as having no 
feeling for the animals killed, no respect for the plead- 
ing eyes of the creatures subjected to the bullet or the 
knife. It is a well written plea in the interest of a 
needed reform. It is really a vegetarian plea, and one 
that at least will bear reading. 

PRACTICE WORK IN ENGLISH. By Marietta 
Knight, Teacher of English, South High School. 
Worcester, Mass. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 206 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Miss Knight’s text takes care of the most difficult 
Phase of composition ge in secondary schools or 
furnishing an abundance of practice sentences and 
phases. The virtue of the text lies in the sort of sen- 
tences which have been chosen to illustrate the different 
Points, sentences which have been taken from themes and 
exercises written by Miss Knight’s pupils. 


‘OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Zyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smartin 

ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»y mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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She has given almost _no explanation of rules, etc, 
leaving the actual teaching quite properly to the teacher. 
The grammatical nomenclature adopted by the National 
Education Association is followed in the text. 


MONI, THE GOAT BOY. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Johanna Spyri, by Helen B. Dole. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated in 
color. Cloth 43 pages. Price, 50 cents, net. 

The charming atmosphere of Spyri’s “Heidi” is also 
found in her “Moni the Goat Boy,” and none of it is lost 
in this translation. Moni, following his daily occupa- 
tion high up among the crogs of the Alps, finds his goats 
most delightful companions. His adventure comes with 
the invasion of his domain by a woman tourist,—a harm- 
less plot is developed to seize children’s interest. 

The book is daintily put together, with colored illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. For young children who 


like healthy tales of the open air tt will make a fine 
Christmas gift. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Outlines of European History.’’ (Part 1). By Robinson 
Breasted; Price, $1.50.—— Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Life of J. E.'B. Stuart.” By Mary L. Williamson. Richmond: 
B, F, Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Engiish Composition for College Women.”” By Moore, Tomp- 
kins, and McLean. Price, $1.25.—*“Coll Life, Its Conditions 
and Problems.’’ Edited By M.G. Fulton. Price, $1.25.——*The In- 
dustrial Training of the Girl.” By Wm. A. McKeever. Price, 50 
cents.——“‘Pottery.”” By G.J.Cox. Price, $1.25.—New York: The 
Macmiilan Company. 

“The Island of Make-Selieve.” By B.E. Wade. Price, $1.50.— 
‘‘Bab’s Christmas at Stanhope.” By C. E. Jacobs‘—* The Christmas 
Porringers.”—The Christmas Surprise Party.” By C. E. Jacobs. 

“Some Textual Difficulties—Shakespeare.” By ©. D. Stewart. 
Price $1.35. New York: Yale University Press. 4 

‘*Genevieve.” By L.S. Portor. Price $1.25—“Kisbeth”. By M. 
— E. P. Dutton & Co. 

. ng an er."’ Alice Lotherington. Price 75 cents. 
Boston: Sherman, French & to. =e “ 

“The Challenge of Facts ad Uther Essays.” By W. G. Simmon. 

mi on of the Music Teacher.” By Thomas Ta r 
Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 

“The School Door.” By John Nickal. Price 50 cents—‘‘The Teachers 
peg. By John Nickal. Price 50 cents. New York; Longmans, Green 
_ Language Games for all Grades.”” By A. G. Deming. Price 40 cents 
“Cards to Accompany Language Games for all Grades.’ By A. G.- 
Deming. Price, 25cents. Chicago: Meckly Cardy Company. 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
New Issues for High School Teachers 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By Artuour H. R. FatrcHiLp 


This book offers practical aid for the im- 
provement of English teaching, by present- 
ing outlines and suggestions which a suc- 
cessful teacher uses in his own classroom 
work, 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 


By Mase. 


This volume presents the problem, and 
suggests a solution, of getting the child not 
only to study civics, but to perform his part 
in civic life. A series of 24 lessons in ap- 
plication of these vital principles is ap- 
pended. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
4 PARK STREET 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 

ould be received not later than the 
fteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


DECEMBER. 

9-12: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. Charles A, 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 8 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois. School Board As- 
sociation. High School Conference. 
At Champaign-Urbana. 


26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, San Antonio; W. F. Doughty, 
Austin, state superintendent. 

28-30: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City; Miss 
Elizabeth A. Allen, Hoboken, 
pres.; H. J. Mead, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
‘Minneapolis, Minn. 


29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
elation, Springfield. 


29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 
30-31: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and it Af- 
filiated Societies, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, professor 
of Nature Study, Cornell Univer- 

sity, Ithaca, N. Y., pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


4-5: School Directors’ Department, 
Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association. 

12-13: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 


20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E, A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnat!, Ohio. Dur- 
and W. Springer. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


APRIL. 
25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Retirement Association 
now has a few more than 7,1) mem- 
bers, of whom 6,137 are voluntary, 
having been in service prior to July 
1, 1914. Prior to that date 122 teach- 
ers more than 60 years of age had 
been granted retiring allowances. 
The annuity fund up to October 31 
had been credited with the sum of 
$21,879.39 received from members of 
the association through the town 
and city treasurers. 

At a recent meeting. of-the Retire- 
ment Board the board organized, 
with Insurance Commissioner H. F. 
Hardison as temporary chairman. 
The other members of the board are 
Bank Commissioner Augustus L. 
Thorndike, Commissioner Snedden, 
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Walter V. McDuffee of Springfield, 
Miss Maria C. Cole and Harry 
Smalley. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Providence 
spent $47.42 on each one of the 3l,- 
051 boys and girls who attended the 
public schools during the last school 
year, according to figures compiled 
for the annual report of the school 
committee. This was an increase of 
$4.89 per pupil over the cost for the 
school year of 1912-1913. 

This per capita amount covered 
the cost of school buildings, heat, 
teachers’ salaries, textbooks, janitor 
service and the score of other inci- 
dental expenses which occur, with 
the sole exception of interest 
charges on the value of the city’s 
school plant. 

Appropriations made for the pub- 
lic schools last year totalled $1,045,- 
000, which, together with revenues 
amounting to $81,919.26, made the 
sum of $1,126,919.26 available for the 
year. This amount was expended as 
follows: Teachers’ salaries, $797,- 
291.09: evening schoo!s, $38,186.76; 
janitors’ salaries, $86,137.21; fuel, 
$69,382.96: miscellaneous expenses, 
including textbooks, ete., $135,321.22. 

The total sum expended was $88. 
867.94 larger than the corresponding 
expenditures for the previous year. 
Of this increase $67,412.76 was in 
teachers’ salaries, $40,000 of which 
was the increase in salaries of the 
elementary school teachers, ordered 
by the city council, and $27,000 of 
which was the increase caused by 
the employment of additional teach- 
ers and the automatic salarly raises 
for length of service. 

There was also an increase of $26,- 
162.90 in the amount paid for fuel, 
$3,312.33 in janitors’ salaries and 
$2,460.74 in miscellaneous expendi- 
“ures, while there was a decrease of 
$10,420.86 in the expenditures for the 
evening schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. The state did a noble 
work when it took over the great city 
normal school and made it a state 
institution. Too much praise cannot 
be given the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Legislature for its wise 
forethought in this matter. 

TRENTON, In his annual report 
just out, State Comissioner Calvin N. 
Kendall pleads for better facilities to 
train teachers in New Jersey. 

Aiter analyzing the school situa- 
tion in the state, Dr. Kendall says:— 

“The plain fact is that the children 
of the state are rot sunelied with 
enough sufficient teachers. The con- 
sequence is that the children of the 
state are not getting equal educa- 
tional advantages. We need addi- 
tional normal school facilities in 
order that we may more nearly 
equalize educational advantages. Of 
the new teachers who entered the 
training service during the year. Dr. 
Kendall points out that 498 were 
trained in the state normal schools 
of the state, and 617 were trained in 
state normal schools outside of New 
Jersey. In support of his claim for 
an additional normal school, Dr. 
Kendall says it seems, from a com- 
parison, that we receive into our 
schools more teachers trained in 
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state normal schools outside of New 
Jersey. 

“It should be said that some of the 
finest teachers in the state are grad- 
uates of schools outside of the state. 
It would be very unfortunate, in my 
judgment, if the state were to adopt 
any policy which would exclude these 
teachers from New Jersey schools, 
but I am dealing with a general situ- 
ation in application to the rural 
schools in the state, not in applica- 
tion to the city schools. In the latter 
schools, where the salaries are much 
larger than in the rural schools, out- 
side normal school teachers remain 
in the state many years and forma 
permanent and valuable contribution 
to the teaching corps. 

“The plain fact is that the children 
of the state are not supplied with 
enough efficient teachers. The con- 
sequence is that the children of the 
State are not getting equal educa- 
tional advantages. We need addi- 


tional normal school facilities in 
order that we may more nearly 
equalize the educational advantages 


which the children should have. 

“There appears to be little doubt 
that a normal school in South Jersey 
could be filled with young women 
from that part of the state who 
would eagerly seek its advantages, 
and this without any serious en- 
croachment on the attendance at the 
normal school at Trenton. Dr. 
Green, the principal of the State 
Normal School, at Trenton, reports 
that approximately 150 young women 
were rejected at that school this 
year because of lack of room. 

“A comparison of our figures of 
last vear with those of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts is interesting. 

“There is one normal school grad- 
uate to every 3,937 persons in the 
total population of Massachusetts, 
one normal school graduate to every 
3,176 persons in Connecticut, and one 
normal school graduate to every 
5,445 persons in New Jersey. 

“For each normal school graduate 
in Massachusetts there are 652 public 
school pupils, for each normal school 
graduate in Connecticut there are 564 
public school pupils and for each nor- 
mal school graduate in New Jersey 
there are 1,028 public school pupils. 

“The amount expended for normal 
schools for each person of the popu- 
lation in Massachusetts is 14.2 cents, 
in Connecticut it is 16.6 cents for 
each person of the population, while 
in New Jersey it is only 11.6 cents 
for each person of the total popula- 
tion of the state.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The Twentieth 
Annual Session of the Schoo! Direc- 
tors Department of the State Educa- 
tional Association will be held in 
Harrisburg on Thursday and Friday, 
February 4 and 5, 1915. The pro- 
gram at this meeting will be especi- 
ally good as such well known educa- 
tors as Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. Superin- 
tendent Foos of Reading, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, Dr. Brumbaugh and Dr. 
Charles Albert of Bloomsburg will 
take part. In addition to these 2 
number of the directors will appear 
on the program. 

LEBANON. Superintendent 
Snoke announces that every teacher 
in Lebanon County has enrolled as a 
member of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, 265 in num- 
ber. He appointed one teacher from 
each district as an enrollment com- 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers, 
This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. — 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
roportion to students than any similar school we 
cove of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘* Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.”’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 
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Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colors 


Previous methods of color 
measurement have been inaccu. 
trate. The eye has been the 

Patents—Copyright means of estimating co'or, and 
does not always see alike. What is a particular 
color today to a given person may not be the same 
color tomorrow, because of over indulgence in food, 
lack of sleep, etc. The only definite system, which 
makes possible the accurate matching of colors today, 
to-morrow or any time. 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is used by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges and indus- 
trial laboratories. 

A box of crayons contains one each of the five 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of 
red, yellow and blue. The middle colors should be 
used in the form of crayons, water colors, atlas or 
charts, color tree, sphere, etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony. 


Send today for explanatory circular “S” and prices 
Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4CO., INC. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston Mass. 


mittee on Tuesday morning of his 
institute week; on Thursday morning 
all of the teachers were members of 
the association. This is the second 
time that Lebanon County has been 
thus distinguished. 

KUTZTOWN. The annual con- 
vention of directors of the public 
schools of Berks county, is coming 
to be regarded as one of the most 
important educational events of the 
year, in eastern Pennsylvania. At 
the session held December 3 in the 
model school auditorium of the 
Keystone State Normal School, 
about 300 of the directors were in 
attendance, coming from all parts of 
the county. The entire company was 
given a fine dinner by the Normal 
School in the large refectory of the 
institution. A number of interest- 
ing and practical addresses were 
made. The principal speaker was 
Dr. J. L. McBrien, specialist in 
rural education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, who spoke on 
“The Coming of the Real Farmers’ 
School.” ‘r. McBrien declared that 
“We must ruralize the city and 
urbanize the country.” At the 
close of a second address, in the 
afternoon, he said: “I have traveled 
throughout the entire United States 
and have never been before a larger 
convention than _ this.” 
The legislative committee made the 
following recommendations. The en- 
actment of a law. establishing a 
county board of education cagnsis- 
ting of fifteen members elected at 
larve for a term of six years._ 

The appropriation of $20,000,000 
for the support of the schools ot the 
commonwealth, and the additional 


directors” 


sum of $500,000 for the maintenance 
of township and borough high 
schools 

Superintendent E. M. Rapp, of 
Reading, who has gained wide- 
spread fame as a practical enthus- 
iast in moral education and as an 
advocate of consolidation of rural 
schools, was greatly delighted at the 
success Of the convention which he 
and all who were present considered 
to be by far the best of the twenty- 
three conventions of directors thus 
far held in Berks county. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. Since the first of 
May the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education 
has been making a survey for the 
city of Richmond, with the follow- 
ing aims in view:— 

To prove the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of industrial and school condi- 
tions in the making of a program 
for industrial education in a city. 

To show the kind of facts about 
industry and about the _ schools 
which need to be gathered. 

To develop a proper method for 
studving the industries and _ the 
schools for purposes of industrial 
education. 

To secure the co-operation of 
national and local, public and pri- 
vate agencies in the making of a 
type survey. 

To make the annuai convention 
of the National Society, here De- 
cember 9-12, most helpful to a city 
interested in providing practical 
education for its people. 

In addition to the school study, 
the survey included analyses of 108 


occupations in the printing, 
building and tobacco industries, 
which together with the department 
stores employ over 16,000 workers. 

The findings of the survey which 
are being issued in synopsis form in 
advance of the convention, will be 
used as the basis for discussion at 
the meetings, thus bringing to focus 
on Richmond’s problem the widest 
possible co-operative judgment and 
advice in determining those forms of 
vocational education which will be 
best suited to its needs. 

Those to discuss the survey work 
include Dr. Prosser, Commissioner 
Claxton, State Superintendent 
Shawkey of West Virginia, Arthur 
D. Dean of New York Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman, Superintendent 
Davidson of Pittsburgh, R. W. Sel 
vidge of Peabody College and Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres. 

The compulsory education refer- 
endum carried here in the Fall elec- 
tion by an enormous majority. It is 
not as strong a law as the teachers 
of the state want, but they con- 
sidered it the entering wedge and 
worked hard for its success. 

CENTRAL STATES 


INDIANA. 
GARY. Following the recent an- 


nual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English in Chicago, 
Miss Minnie Porter, head of the De- 
partment of English in the schools of 


Gary. was appointed to speak before 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion which meets at Cincinnati in 
February. Miss Porter had a _ con- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


Write to HOLDEN. He will tell you how 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


| 
| 
SPRINGFIELD, 


SPEND MONEY TO SAVE IT! | 
Rapidly | growing{ ccmmunities make raridly growing 
| Text Book Bills 
TAXPAYERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 
Demand{the conserving of Beoks. 


3 per cent. of the cost added to the cost of the Books 
will save 40 per cent. of the Text Book bill 


MASSACHUSETTS 


siderable part in the actions of the 
English Council. The work of a 
class of high school freshmen from 
Gary was examined at length. 

MUNCIE. The cornerstone of the 
new $250,000 high school building was 
laid with appropriate exercises 
November 23. Five thousand school 
children took part. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Charles A. Great- 
house, state superintendent of public 
instruction. Under Superintendent B. 
F. Moore, the Muncie schools have 
been brought to a high state of 
efficiency. 

TERRE HAUTE. C. M. Curry, 
who has been head of the Department 
of English Literature in the State 
Normal School, is on leave of ab- 
sence for a year’s work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. . 

GREENCASTLE. C. E. Talk- 
ington, county superintendent of Bar- 
tholomew County, has been chosen by 
Governor Ralston for superintendent 
of the State Penal Farm of fifteen 
hundred acres near this city. The 
farm offers unusual opportunities for 
work in agriculture, quarrying and 
forestry. 

BLOOMINGTON. The Indiana 
Union, an organization of the men of 
the State University, has opened a 
moving picture theatre. Increase of 
the admission to ten cents by the 


local theatre men is responsible for 

this move. Members of the faculty 

will censure the films. 
INDIANAPOLIS. A. O. Neal, 


state high school inspector since the 
office was created, May 1, 1913, has 
resigned. He has accepted a posi- 
tion in the University of Arizona. 
The change was made with the hope 
of improving the health of nis child. 
State Superintendent Charles A. 
Greathouse has appointed J.  B. 
Pearcy, superintendent of the Ander- 
son schools, to succeed Mr. Neal. 
Mr. Pearcy is well known among the 
teachers of Indiana through his good 
work as treasurer of the State 
Teacher’s Association. 

Homer L. Cook. a former county 
superintendent, and manager of a 
teachers’ agency, was elected secre- 
tary of state, November 3. Mr. Cook 
as a member of the state legislature 
was a strong worker for the bill giv- 


ing the schools industrial and voca- 
tional courses. 


MEROM. Daniel A. Long, presi- 
dent of Merom College, has ten- 
dered his resignation to the board 
of trustees, effective at commence- 
ment. 

EVANSVILLE. Twelve hundred 
teachers attended the Southwestern 
Indiana Teachers’ Association here 
during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
“Child Conservation” was the slo- 
gan of the convention. Among the 
speakers were Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin; 
Professor W. C. Bagley, University 
of Illinois; Professor E. H. Lindley, 
Indiana University, and Professor 
W. H. Book of the state depart- 
ment. Superintendent J. W. Stott 
of Princeton was elected president. 


HUNTINGTON. An enthusias- 
tic district convention of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers’ Association 
was held here recently. 

LAFAYETTE. Statistics pre- 
sented at the last state convention 
of the Y. M. C. A. show an enroll- 
ment of 2,098 in the educational 
classes of the association in the 
state. Eleven associations now of- 
fer forty distinct courses. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The average sal- 
ary paid elementary teachers in 
Cleveland schools is $22.85 a week 
for the school year of thirty-eight 
weeks, under the newly revised salary 
schedule. 

The new salary schedule calls for 
an annual expenditure of $1,981,345. 
The average yearly salary paid the 
2,193 principals, supervisors, assistant 
supervisors and teachers is $903.40. 

Of the total number of instructors, 
principals, etc., 795, or thirty-six per 
cent. receive $1,000, or $26.31 a week 
for the school year. Nearly sixty-six 
per cent. of the total, or 1,447 indi- 
viduals receive between $800 and 
$1,100. The average salary of these 
is $963, or $25.34 a week for the 
school vear. 

Of the total elementary school 
force, 533, or twenty-four per cent. 
receive between $600 and $800. The 
average salary of these teachers is 
$695, or $15.65 a week for the schoo! 


year. Only one hundred teachers, or 
less than four and one-half per cent. 
of the total, receive less than $600 a 
year. 

_Excluding principals and the super- 
ork force, the average salary of 
elementary teachers receiving {from 
$500 to $1,100 is $868.22, or $22.85 a 
week for the school year. 


MISSOURI. 

_ KIRKWOOD. N. E. Hard whose 
five years’ service as superintendent 
terminated last year, died in Flor- 
ida, whither he had gone for a quiet 
life. He was a native of Ohio and 
his educational work had until five 
years ago been done at Washington 
Court House, Gallipolis, Salem, Sid- 
ney, and Chillicotte, Ohio. His 
great scholastic achievement was the 
writing of a notable work on mush- 
rooms, a work with no superior. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. The department 
of highway engineering of State Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Kentucky, wil? 
hold its second annual short course 
in highway engineering, January 4 to 
15, 1914. The work will be con- 
ducted under the direction of Pro- 
fessor D. V. Terrell. The course 
will be free and open to the public, 
and has been designated for all peo- 
ple who are interested in the good 
roads problem of the state. The 
mornings will be taken up with lec- 
tures, a large number of expert road 
builders have been secured to give 
lectures on all subjects pertaining 
to the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of all types of roads. The lec- 
tures will be illustrated with the 
stereopticon and with moving pic- 
tures. 


MINNESOTA. 

OWATONNA. Superintendent 
W. B. Thornburgh has adequately 
demonstrated what can be done ir 
a community by a man who is a 
leader in school and in the com- 
munity. The schools are up-to-date 
in equipment, in methods, in spirit, 
and im purpose. The playground 
equipment and supervision through- 
out the city, is inexpensive but com- 
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plete and efficient. But the work in 
the classes is even more praise- 
worthy. 


ILLINOIS. 


GRAYVILLE. F. C. Scott of 
Sparta has been elected superinten- 
dent of the schools here to succeed 
C. H. Mossberger, who was recently 
elected superintendent of White 
County. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Kansas has 121 men 
and women teaching manual train- 
ing or some other form of industrial 
work in the public schools, according 
to a directory of Kansas manual 
training teachers just issued by H. 
H. Braucher, professor of manual 
training in the Emporia State Nor- 
mal School. 


EMPORIA. To keep the first six 
grades of the country schools in 
their districts, as at present, and to 
consolidate for the seventh and 
eighth grades and the high school, 
is the plan of organization for coun- 
try schools recently suggested by M. 
H. Culter, professor of rural educa- 
tion at the Emporia State Normal 
School. Along with this plan, in 
talking to the Wabaunsee County 
Association of school boards, Pro- 
fessor Culter explained the value_of 
providing a teacher’s home on thé 
school grounds, resulting in greater 
permanency and better social condi- 
tions. 

A model rural schoolhouse that 
meets the problem of the kind of 
house needed in the rural district has 
been completed and put on _ exhibi- 
tion by H. M. Culter, professor of 
rural school administration at the 
Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria. The cost and plan of the rural 
schoolhouse that Mr. Culter sug- 
gests is finding approval with the 
rural school boards. It meets the 
needs in the most practical way for 
the one teacher school. “The rooms 
and doors are so arranged that one 
teacher has almost perfect control of 
them all,” says Professor Culter. 
“The material is not so much of im- 
portance.” “The building should be 
built with material that is the least 
expensive. Stucco as I have used on 
my model house is inexpensive in 
most communities and is not so liable 
to fire as wood.” The new model 
building was first put on exhibition 
at the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. Superintendent Guit- 
teau was authorized by the school 
board to employ Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the department of soci- 
ology, Pennsylvania University, who 
will carry on an educational insti- 
tute here during the winter on the 
subject of heredity. The institute 
will be given under the auspices of 
the Toledo Teachers’ Association 
and will correspond to the campaign 
of mathematics carried on by Dr. 
Karpinski of Michigan, last year. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS. Speaking of a recent 
report of State Superintendent W. 


F. Feagin of Alabama, the Memphis 
News Scimitar says:— 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
ped in America. |taims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker er 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalcgue and fall in- 
formation on applicatiun to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“One farmer with a cheap auto- 
moble has more invested in that one 
piece of mechanism than the average 
rural community as a whole has in 
its school plant; and the owner of 
the automobile frequently spends as 
much on the upkeep of his 
one car as the community spends 
for the total maintenance of the 
school, including the teacher’s salary. 
This is one of a number of signif- 
icant comparsions brought out by 
the Hon. W. F. Feagin of Alabama, 
in a survey reported to the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

To illustrate further the plight of 
the schools, Superintendent Feagin 
shows a dilapidated rural school in 
contrast with the handsomely con- 
structed jail in the same county 
costing several thousand dollars. 
“This jail,’ he says, “has sanitary 
drinking fountains, shower baths, 
clean floors, plenty of light, good 
ventilation and is otherwise attrac- 
tive. Could a person from the dis- 
trict in which this school is located 
be blamed for preferring the jail ” 

Naturally country schools make 
little appeal either to pupils or 
teachers, under existing conditions. 
Pupils drop out and teachers move. 
Out of 5,423 pupils entering the first 
grade in the schools inspected in the 
Alabama survey aonly sixty com- 
pleted the work of the fourth year 
of the high school. Of the teach- 
ers, seventy-six per cent. are hold- 
ing their present positions for the 
first time. Of the remainder eight- 
een per cent. are teaching their sec- 
ond session in their first school, and 
only nineteen per cent. have stayed 
more than two years in the same 
place. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Birmingham is 
enthusiastic over the junior high 
school under the supervision of Act- 
ing Principal Clarence Going. It 
occupies the whole of the recent ad- 
dition to the Paul Hayne School, and 
has expanded into the old part of 
the building. This building now 
houses (1) Junior High School, (2) 
Paul Hayne Grammar School, (3) 
Paul Hayne Night School. 

Junior High School is part of 
Central High School, and not a sep- 
arate school like those schools in 
the Northern and Western cities. 
Pupils entering Junior High School 
have the same advantages that 
those pupils of Central High enjoy. 
There are seven class rooms, 
comfortably filled with happy “first 
year” students. Besides the regu- 
lar classroom instructors there are 
two manual training teachers. 


TEXAS. 


SAN ANTONIO. Five new 
schoolhouses were built by the 
Country Board of Education last 
year. County Superintendent P. F. 


Its Mission: To cheer up this good old world a littl? 


$1. Per Year 10 cents a copy 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, Publisher 
WATERTOWN, N. Y, 


Special Rates to Teachers—Double Number for December 
A Good Cheer Gift for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 


THERE is— 


“The Bright Side of a Teacher's Life” 


Write about it,—Four good Prizes for best four articles 
Particulars sent on request 


(MENTION JOURNAL OF EDUCATION) 


TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


Stewart’s annual report shows this 
county to be one of the most ad- 
vanced in the state educationally. 

The annual period of actual teach- 
ing in the county schools amounts to 
about eight and three-fifths months. 
No other county in the state has so 
long a school year. 

Of the 101 teachers in the county, 
twenty-six are high school gradu- 
ates, fifteen state normal graduates 
and nine college graduates. Forty 
of these teachers hold second-grade 
certificates, | thirty-four first-grade 
certificates, twenty-four permanent 
state certificates and seven primary 
permanent certificates. 

Thirty-nine of the _ sixty-seven 
schools possess school libraries. In 
all the libraries there is a total of 
4,074 volumes. Four hundred and 
sixty-two volumes were added to 
the libraries this year. There was 
received from this state for the 
benefit of the county schools ap- 
proximately $48,000, and there was 
collected in district taxes $30,042, 
making, with the addition of some 
funds collected in other ways, a to- 
tal maintenance fund of $82,886. 
There was paid out for teachers’ 
salaries $53,598. 

HOUSTON. This year the city 
furnishes free text-books to the first 
four grades; next year they will ex- 
tend the provision to the fifth, sixth 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


dow York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Dovgics t . 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Tremgnt St. 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, and Colleges! Save Time and Expense. Reduce 


Anxiety. Use Expert Service. Register Now. JAWES LEE LOVE, Director 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGERCY. 


Edward W., Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


and seventh grades, and in and after 
1916 there will be free text-books for 
all grades including the high schools. 

AUSTIN. Dean William J. Battle 
of the faculty of the University of 
Texas was unanimously elected act- 
ing president of the university by the 
Board of Regents to succeed Presi- 
dent Mezes, who will leave for New 
York City by the middle of this 
month. Dr. Battle has the esteem 
and confidence of the school men of 
the state as well as of the citizens 
generally. He came to the Univer- 
sity in 1893 as associate professor of 
Greek. In 1898 he was made pro- 
fessor of Greek, and in 1908 dean of 
the college of arts. In 1911 he was 
elected to fill the newly created office 
of dean of the faculty. He has 
traveled abroad extensively, especi- 
ally in Greece. He took his A. B. 
degree with honors from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1888 at the 
age of seventeen. He received his 
M.. A. degree at Harvard in 1891, and 
his doctor’s degree in 1893. 

In connection with the election of 
Dr. Battle, as acting president, the 
board adopted the following resolu- 
tion:— 

“It is the purpose of the board to 
take ample time and act deliberately 
in selecting a permanent president. 
The board will look for a man of 
scholarly training, high character 
and successful experience in college 
administration, as it is convinced that 
no other type of man could  success- 
fully administer the affairs of the 
University of Texas.” 

The next regular meeting of the 
board will be held on the fourth 
Tuesday in April, however, it is prob- 
able that it will meet here in January 
before the regular session of the 
Legislature to consider financial mat- 
ters. At this meeting a permanent 
president may be chosen. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Dr. E. J. 
Gavans who was elected state super- 
intendent of Utah is a native son, is 
under fifty years of age, is a graduate 
of Brigham Young University, grad- 
uated from the Baltimore Medical 
College, and has had a year’s post 
graduate work in Johns Hopkins 
University. and some post-graduate 
work in Chicago University, so that 


he is one of the best equipped 
scholars in the state, and his exper- 
ience has been broad and uniformly 
successful. 

> 


MAGAZINES 


—The December Atlantic opens 
with a highly romantic story of actual 
adventure by Abraham  Mitrie 
Rihbany, whose autobiography ran so 
pleasantly in the Atlantic’s pages last 
year. “The War and the Way Out,” 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, is perhaps 
the most thoughtful of current dis- 
cussions by a_ writer fora belligerent 
nation. “The Failure of the Church,” 
by Edward Lewis, is a_ striking 
article by an English clergyman who 
has lately resigned his pastorate be- 
cause he felt his comfortable position 
incompatible with his desire to be a 
“man of God.” 

Disquieting also to complacent 
Americans are “Some Remarks on 
American and_ English Fiction.” 
Professor Roland G. Usher writes 
with discernment and information of 
“Germany’s Ability to Finance the 
War.” John Trowbridge, President 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, contributes a highly un- 
favorable “Estimate of German 
Scientific Culture.” “The House of 
Sorrow,” an anonymous paper, dis- 
cusses the spiritual uses of adversity, 
and “Rab and Dab,” the interesting 
story of the Woman Rice-Planter, is 
continued in this number. There are 
also attractive essays, good fiction. 


Christmas Music 


Christmas is a time of music and 
gladness, and it has truly been 
said “there should be music in every 
home on ‘Christmas morning.” 
There will be music in thousands 
of homes this Christmas, and the 
kind of music that every home 
might well be proud to have: that 
every one will be glad to hear. All 
the favorite Christmas numbers can 
be heard in every home that pos- 
sesses a Victor or Victrola, and 
the new list of December Victor 
Records brings with it four addi- 
tional Christmas numbers along 
with its other splendid music and 
entertainment. The Victor Ora- 
torio Chorus gives an excellent 
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rendition of the beautiful hymn 
“While Shepherds Watched,” and 
the well-known “It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear,” both with chime 
effects which are particularly pleas- 
ing. The two other Christmas 
numbers are Gounod’s’ majestic 
“Nazareth,” and “The First Nov- 
ell,” one of the oldest of carols, 
both admirably given by the Lyric 
quartet. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 579.) 


of the Boston & Maine Railroad, fur- 
nishes Occasion to remark that it is 
possible, even in these stormy days 
of railway administration, for a rail- 
way Official of high position so to use 
his authority as to win the respect 
alike of employees, of financiers, and 
of the public at large. Mr. Tuttle 
was not dominated by inordinate am- 
bition; the did not aspire to be a rail- 
way king; he could be firm when it 
was necessary, but he was always fair. 
He knew every detail of administra- 
tion of the important lines under his 
care; but no one ever charged him 
with subordinating the public inter- 
ests to his own. He maintained 
friendly relations with the different 
organizations of railway men; and he 
did not think it beneath his dignity to 
give ireely of time and money in sus- 
taining reading rooms, Christian 
Associations, and other means. of 
moral and social improvement for 
railway workers. 


THE DECLARATION OF LON- 


aX. 


The German government has made 
formal protest to the United States 
that England has violated the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of London 
with reference to articles to be con- 
sidered contrabrand of war and the 
rights of neutral shipping. But the 
Declaration of London which was 
framed some years ago by an_inter- 
national conference, and which incor- 
porated improved and more equitable 
provisions for the regulation of neu- 
tral rights at sea, is binding only up- 
on the powers which were partner to 
it. Germany and the United States 
ratified the Declaration, but Great 
Britain did not do so. It is perfectly 
plain therefore that under the terms 
of the Declaration itself she cannot 
now be held to its conditions, and 
the United States is perfectly correct 
in its position that it cannot under- 
take to enforce them. Questions 
which may arise, and some important 
ones already have arisen, as to neu- 
tral rights at sea, will have to be de- 
termined by existing rules and 
treaties, and if the United States has 
grievances of this sort they will have 
to be settled by protest and negotia- 
tions in specific cases. 


Readopts Pitman Shorthand 


The successful teaching of the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand in the New York 
Public Schools during the last fifteen 
years has been emphasized by _ its 
readoption for a further term of five 
years beginning January, 1915. In 
addition to the shorthand and type 
writing works published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York. a number of 
other publications, issued by this con- 
cern have been adopted for the Day 
and Evening High and Elementary 
Schools for 1915-1919, é 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


Board of Education, City of New 
York. “Industrial Conierence.” 61 
pages. “Report of the President.” 
66 pages. “Report of City Superin- 
tendent William H. Maxwell. 80 
pages. 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. Synopsis 
of Findings of the Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Survey of the City of Richmond, by 
the General Survey Committee. 
Published by the Society, 140 West 
42d Street, New York City. 62 
pages. 

Additional Documents Bearing Upon 
the European War. American As- 
sociation for International Concilia- 
tion Bulletin, November, 1914, No. 
84. 407 West 117th Street, New 
York City. 59 pages. 

Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) 
Record Messages to the Alumni: 


Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind (Water- 
town, Mass.) 1913*Report. Lilus- 
trated. 95 pages. 


California State Board of Education. 
Bulletin No. 6. “A Descriptive 
List of Text and Reference Books 
in Chemistry and Physics.” Pre- 
pared by a committee of the Paci- 
fic Coast Association of Chemistry 
and Physics Teachers. Submitted 
to Teachers of California High 
Schools by the Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools. Sacramento). 
27 pages. 

The Child Labor Bulletin. Novem- 
ber, 1914. Two sections. Section 
I, “Child Labor, Ten Years After.” 
50 cents. Section II. “The Clinker 
and Some Other Children.” 62 
pages. 25 cents. - National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


Annual Report of President Butler, 
Columbia University. November, 
1914. Press copy. 54 pages. 


Riverside (California) Public Library, 


Bulletin 104—“Winter School.” 
8 pages. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 1914 Report. 
Superintendent George Morris. 
pages. 


“Numeric Reform in Nesciouba.” 
By Professor Charles H. Grand- 
gent, Harvard. Simplified Spell- 
ing Bulletin. Madison avenue, 
New York. 16 pages. 


New Jersey School Directory. State 
of New Jersey, Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, 24 
pages. 

Catholic Educational 
Proceedings of eleventh annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, July, 1914, 
Secretary-General, 1651 East Main 
Street, - Columbus, Ohio. 405 
Pages 
Winchester, Conn., 


A 
Frank Fisk 


superintendent. 
56 pages. 
“Mathematics as a Means to Cul- 
and Discipline.” By A. 
uncan Yocum, Professor of 
University of Penn- 
vania. aper read bef 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


OU method of looking up a teachers record and finding out whether he is worth while i® 

wholly confidentia' and therefore prodaces quite exact results. Hence it is possibl 
for us to say almost with finality to an employer: judgmeut in most vases joeti 
* This isthe teacher you want” and tofind our SPECIAL tied. When we find throuch 
confidential sources that a teacher will not bear out our backing im one position it is still 
quite possible we may be able to put him in another under a sympathetic snperintendent who 
will help him in his special weaknesses. Thusit is seldom we have registered a teacher for 
whom we can do nothing in the way of his advancement. And this discriminate sorting and 
distributing of teachers where they will not only do their best work FEATU RE 
but do it under the happiest conditions we ‘consider our special 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Quy 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call on 


add 
wea ne Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filjed hun- 
dreds of high grade positions ‘up to 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. {f you med a 

her forany desirable place or knuw 


teac 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


good 1 ed: a ) 
PECIALISTS Prepsratory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Per 


sy!vania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ava- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For farther 
information adress THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for Buy rior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York,N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. : 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. = 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. : 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience, 


Retablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Onr booklet *“Teaching as a Business’’ is of interest te gl live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. ' 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
Wi NSH IP : ccd in every part of the country. 


TEACHER'S) . 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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| EVERYONE IS SAVING 
MCNEY THIS YFAR. 


| The virtw: of thrift is appreciated more than 
ever. One of the easiest and most profitable 
ways for teachers to save is to join 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


Make inquiries from teachers in your city 
who are members of the organization, or 
drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal 
Pope School, Somerville. 


JOIN BEFORE JANUARY 1. 


‘| Teacher Hurt in Germany 


Miss Schmitz, a teacher in the Denver schools, was travel- 
ing in Germany during her vacation. Ina Berlin hotel she 
fell and hurt her foot. Her letter shows how her T. C. U. pol- 
icy protecting her against accident, sickness or quarantine, 


compensated her for the misfortune. Her policy hasalready 


paid her 400 per cent. on the investment. Can yow afford 


to be without the same protection? Write today for explana- 
tory literature and application blank. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDER WRITERS 


Department J LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


What Knowledge 
Greatest Worth? 


The widest choice of positions— 


The choice of the best positions— 


These are the rewards of every stu- 


dent who learns the skilled use of the 


Recognized Leader among Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company 


{Incorporated] 
New York and Everywhere 
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